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WILLIAM H. CHAMBERLIN, 
PIONEER MORMON PHILOSOPHER 


EPHRAIM E. ERICKSEN 


¢¢]T IS THE FATE of the philosophical student to be cut off, by his very 

| task, from all but a very relative and imperfect originality. He is 
simply making articulate the life which he is privileged to enjoy. He 
invents nothing; he only confesses. Prophets create ideals; he critically 
expounds them. .. .” This confession by Josiah Royce, teacher of W. H. 
Chamberlin, aptly describes the latter’s role as one of Utah’s first 
critical philosophers. He was a product of his period, but he became 
also its interpreter and hence a director of its course. No one in Utah, 
in his time, worked harder than he to maintain and advance the truly 
religious values in Utah’s traditions and to give them scientific and 
philosophic support. And no one, to my knowledge, was more 
courageous in opposing the non-moral and superstitious ideas in those 
traditions. 

As a philosopher of the idealistic school he was compelled to fight on 
two fronts: against the inadequate supernaturalism transmitted from 
the non-scientific past; and against the materialism of the present, 
advanced by some scientists and, in the world of action, by materialistic- 
minded men in business and in the Mormon Church. 

Into this battle of ideas, that grew in intensity through the first 
decades of the twentieth century, Chamberlin brought the finest from 
the heritage of the Greek and Christian traditions. From the living past 
Socrates and Jesus were his teachers, as were the great American 
idealists George Howison and Josiah Royce in the present. Like these 
men, he seemed to fight a losing battle against institutionalized religion 
and against the inroads of materialistic philosophy. But careful study 
will show that in a limited way he did for Utah and its people what the 
great philosophic idealists did for American culture and what the great 
spiritual leaders of history did for civilization. He gave to those willing 
to listen a value perspective neglected in his time by churchmen and 
scientists alike, but perpetuated, I am happy to say, in small circle 
by his faithful followers. 





Ephraim E. Ericksen, who writes as an early student, colleague, and friend of W. H. 
Chamberlin, is Dean Emeritus, School of Arts and Sciences, and Professor Emeritus of 
Philosophy at the University of Utah. Among his publications are The Psychological and 
Ethical Aspects of Mormon Group Life (1922), Social Ethics (1937), and “Materialism in 
Democracy — Democracy in Culture,” which appeared in the Philosophical Review in 1942 as 
his presidential address before the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Society. 
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I 


The professional life of W.H. Chamberlin extended over one of the 
most creative and most critical periods of Utah’s educational history.' 
Zion-building was in process, and all were invited to participate. At the 
beginning of the century marked achievements had already been realized 
on the economic level, and the energy of the Church leadership was now 
turned to the field of higher education. 

The spirit of optimism, of faith in the destiny of Zion, intellectually 
no less than spiritually and materially, was in the air. Mormonism, 
it was confidently assumed, was not only economically and spiritually 
sound, but also intellectually right. 

Philosophically, the period may be designated as that of Utah’s 
Enlightenment, for it had much in common with the American En- 
lightenment of more than a hundred years earlier when this country 
was in process of laying the philosophical foundation for its political, 
economic, and religious institutions. A new social order was to be built 
in the West, and on a grand scale. If it was to be built on a foundation 
that was to be firm scientifically and culturally as well as religiously and 
economically, then there was a philosophical job to be done. The 
integrity of the system, that is, the unity of the scientific and religious 
truths together with the principles of the developing social order, must 
be shown. And to this job many were willing, even if not usually well 
prepared, to apply themselves. 

In this great enterprise, particularly during the first decade of the 
century, church leadership and educational leadership joined hands 
in mutual confidence and cooperative efforts. Faith in God and in 
human capacity was at a high level. Religious truth and scientific 
truth, it was thought, were the same. Both were eternal. Theologians 
and educators joined in the popularization of great slogans: “Man is 
saved no faster than he gains knowledge.” “The glory of God is 
intelligence.” 





*W.H. Chamberlin was not the only educator in Utah who was engaged in the constructive 
criticism and redirection of Utah’s spiritual and intellectual processes. Many young men of 
science, trained in the graduate universities of the East and the West, were associated with him 
through the Church institutions. A few of these were philosophically minded and joined with 
him wholeheartedly and courageously in the effort to make religion more scientific and science 
more philosophic. To name some of these would be to exclude others who were equally im- 
portant and worthy. But Ralph V. Chamberlin, brother of William H., was a scientist who 
even as a young man gained national recognition in his field and became a philosopher in his 
own right. With the exception of a few years at Harvard, he spent his professional career 
at the Brigham Young University and the University of Utah. With his brother he shared the 
experiences of the critical years in higher education. At the request of friends he was persuaded 
to write his excellent volume, The Life and Philosophy of W. H. Chamberlin (1925). It provides 
a first-hand account of the conflict in Utah in the early decades of the century between 
the spirit of science and religious orthodoxy. It contains valuable quotations from the published 
and unpublished articles of his brother. I feel greatly indebted to Dr. Chamberlin for his 
effort to preserve the spirit, character, and ideas of a beloved teacher, a creative thinker. 
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In retrospect it can be seen that the optimism of the time was ill- 
founded. In the first place, the would-be philosophers of the time were, 
in the main, devoid of that critical attitude which is so essential to the 
philosophical task, so that most of the hope grew out of the naive 
assumptions of the intellectual and religious leaders. These men had 
been untouched by what may be referred to as the doctrine of fallibilism 
and its implications. They supposed that of course the findings of 
science were true, as were the propositions embodied in their religious 
heritage. Moreover, truth is eternal. These men had little appreciation 
of the degree to which advance of knowledge involves revision of 
anciently held ideas. To them it was a mere additive process. Another 
assumption rather naively held was that since truth cannot conflict 
with truth, and since both science and theology are true, the two cannot 
conflict. The unity of truth was a fact. It needed only to be set forth 
explicitly. 

In the second place, philosophical thinking in the community in 
which Chamberlin functioned was becoming increasingly complicated 
by the number of fields of scientific approach to the material world 
and to human relations. Besides physics and chemistry, astronomy, 
geology, archeology, biology, anthropology, sociology, psychology, and 
social psychology were receiving attention. Even the study of the 
Bible and of local scriptures was beginning to be approached in a 
scientific spirit. The seriousness of this aspect of scientific development 
was aggravated by the fact that the participants in the work of 
philosophic integration did not fully comprehend or appreciate the 
multiplicity. Many failed to recognize the scientific status of the work 
in certain of the areas of specialization, so that men operating in these 
several fields were inclined to look with a certain disdain upon the 
provinces of men in other fields. Particularly was this the case with 
the men in the time-honored physical sciences. They seemed unusually 
willing to transfer the authority which they enjoyed in the fields of 
their specialization and to make pronouncements with regard to matters 
wherein they were mere laymen. Concerned with religious implications, 
but untrained in philosophical criticism, they would philosophize — 
for no Utah educator at that time could avoid it — by applying the 
concepts of their fields of specialization to every aspect of life. Geologists 
functioned with equal authority, seemingly, on matters of evolution and 
on questions of the higher criticism of the Old Testament. A chemist 
played the roles of biologist and Egyptologist. An historian quarreled 
with a geologist on the extent and effect of great American earthquakes; 
but the quarrel was settled quickly by a theologian on the authority of 
scripture. Physicists and theoretical chemists became authorities in 
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theological speculation. And much of this, of course, merely added 
confusion to confusion. 

In this connection, it is significant that the scientific authority first 
impressed upon the Utah community was the authority of physical 
science. The first two Mormons to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from great institutions of recognized standing were a chemist 
and a physicist. Both of these men served as administrators in institu- 
tions of higher education in Utah. And both became high church 
officials. 

Needless to say, because of their unusual ability and the confidence 
they enjoyed in the communities of the state, these scientists were able 
profoundly to influence religious thinking in their day. In accordance 
with the concepts of physics and chemistry they encouraged a material- 
istic theology. Religious thinking was simplified, but at the same time 
made rigid. They had stronger theological propensities to read “right 
beliefs” into religion than to develop enlightened ethical principles. 
Knowledge of the laws of nature was important, but less so, in their 
system of values, than the findings of “scientific” evidence to support 
religious beliefs. Many bright and serious-eminded educators were 
engaged in this search. The geologists found little difficulty in harmoniz- 
ing the facts and principles of the earth’s history with the account given 
in the Book of Genesis. Historians interpreted human events as a 
fulfilment of prophetic utterances. Chemists and physicists found a 
close resemblance between the laws of nature and the laws of God, 
both kinds of law being equally just, inevitable, and eternal. Such 
thinking of course made the mind immune to the evolutionary ap- 
proach. 

The ineptness of the early twentieth century Utahn’s optimism 
regarding the unity of his culture is further revealed in the response to 
the concept of evolution. Notwithstanding its doctrine of eternal 
progression, Mormonism’s initial conceptions rendered it ill-suited for 
the reception of the evolutionary point of view. Its notion of this world 
as a planned enterprise acceded to by the spirits of men before the 
foundations of the world were laid; its doctrine of a faith that was 
delivered once for all in its fulness at the very beginning of human 
history; its conception of institutions, including the political, religious, 
and even lingual, as God-given and foreordained; its conception of 
modern scripture as certifying the literal truth and current validity of 
ancient scripture, so that new revelation is regarded as being merely 
added to the old, with the addition involving no correction or revision 
of the old — all these aspects of Mormonism and many more rendered 
it more than usually resistant to the evolutionary conception of things. 
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According to its ideology, the plan precedes the event, the forms of 
things are prior to their existence. The world and its course of events 
were created and have been enacted according to blue print. 

In view of this initial anti-evolutionary predisposition of Mormonism, 
it is doubly significant that the first scientific authorities to be influential 
in Utah were trained in physics and chemistry and were accordingly 
innocent of any taint of evolutionism. The direction in which that 
influence led church thought is indicated in statements by the chemist. 
He insisted that Mormonism embraced the truly scientific concept of 
evolution, namely, the concept of continued development of the in- 
dividual within the order and according to the laws of its own species; 
but that Mormonism rejected the unscientific or pseudo-scientific notion 
of the emergence of new species from old. 

In view of the above considerations, it is no wonder that the optimism 
of the first decade of the century soon gave way to disillusionment. Even 
as early as the end of that decade and running well into the second, some 
of Utah’s leading educators and scientists became more critical. They 
became more interested in the advancement of truth and in the method 
of obtaining knowledge than in the development of faith in preconceived 
religious ideas. And, as these educators lost interest in theology, church- 
men began to lose confidence in the religious integrity of some of the 
more liberal and creative scientists and philosophers. The House of 
Israel was divided, the high loyalties of religion and science were in 
conflict, thought was confused. The great slogans referred to above 
began to have a hollow sound. 

Toward this community, with its ideals, convictions, and dogma 
Chamberlin turned his critical mind. He was not unaware of the 
delicacy of his task. To treat moral and religious convictions objectively 
really means to operate on the soul of man. Socrates the philosopher 
and Paul the theologian had both advised caution. The former had 
warned the youth of Athens against the teaching of the Sophists, who 
would make the good appear bad and the bad, good. And Paul, on 
good ground, advised his followers to “Beware lest any man spoil you 
through philosophy.” But in a civilized community that pretends to 
be morally and spiritually progressive it is imperative that the in- 
gredients of its culture be philosophically treated. Socrates referred to 
himself as the “gadfly that stirred the Athenian beast into action” 
by criticizing its people for their materialistic interest and superstitious 
ideas of God, and for falsification of the ideal of justice. Chamberlin, 
in his community, thought of himself as doing likewise. He would often 
refer to his work figuratively in terms of the medical practitioner, saying 
that he was engaged in cutting out dead tissues, or malignant growth, 
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from the soul of the individual and the community. And he must 
perform the operation without destroying the life of the soul. To be 
successful in this, he would insist, it is necessary that one proceed both 
in the spirit of scientific objectivity and with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the traditions and convictions of the community. 


II 


The intellectual life of W. H. Chamberlin as affected by higher educa- 
tion was marked by three stages: his scientific training as an under- 
graduate at the University of Utah and as a teacher of the sciences in 
Mormon colleges following his graduation; his studies in the Bible at 
the University of Chicago, in 1901 and 1902; and studies in philosophy, 
first in personalism and in pluralistic metaphysics under George Howi- 
son at the University of California, 1905 and 1906, and later, at 
Harvard, in absolute idealism under Josiah Royce and in ethics under 
George Herbert Palmer, in 1907 and 1908. 

His courses in science at the University of Utah were introductory, 
but he made them thorough and effective. Out of this training came 
two products, a substantial grasp of scientific knowledge, both of fact 
and of principle; and even more important an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the scientific method in its broad outlines and fundamental 
principles of open-minded tentativeness and respect for facts. It was 
in the spirit of this method that he attacked the problems which con- 
fronted him throughout his life of study; and the result was a life 
of continued intellectual growth. 

But from the start, the scientist in Chamberlin had to come to 
terms with, and was tempered by, his fundamentally religious orienta- 
tion. This adjustment was not a one-way affair, however. Challenged 
by the conflict between the conclusions of science and the religious 
beliefs of his community, Chamberlin, unlike his scientific and religious 
associates, was unwilling to regard either of these as final or ultimate. 

It was not, therefore, a question of choosing the one and rejecting the 
other, but rather of continuing the search for principles in terms of 
which a conciliation might be obtained. His religious faith served as the 
motivating force, but science served always as a check on beliefs. With 
him, to follow honestly and courageously the problem, wherever it might 
lead, was in itself a religious obligation. He was opposed to dogma, not 
only because it was wrong, but because it was dishonestly obtained. 
Knowledge is growth and growth is change. Fixed beliefs are stultify- 
ing and therefore contrary to the spirit of true religion. 

As a result Chamberlin found himself critical of some of his teaching 
associates in the colleges on a number of counts. They were rational- 
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izers, who, instead of following the problem and the evidence where 
they were led without regard to consequences to themselves and their 


_ preconceived ideas, tried to find evidence in support of what they 


wanted to believe. 

But more serious still was the tendency of those scientists turned 
metaphysicians to project their materialism into the world of spiritual 
values. To propose that intelligence and faith may be but a sort of space- 
filling substance was most offensive to Chamberlin’s idealistic sensitivity. 
In fact, the scientist who did this was more annoying to him than was 
the uneducated churchman who, encouraged by the anthropomor- 
phism and materialism in early biblical literature, made spiritual reality 
a sort of refined material. It was precisely on this question of material- 
ism that Chamberlin had difficulty with science. 

While Chamberlin was engaged in teaching the natural sciences, he 
was also conducting courses in the Old and New Testaments. The 
conflicts between scientific principles and traditional beliefs were obvious 
to him, as they were to the students whom he taught. But he was 
always more concerned with the moral issues that arose than in har- 
monizing ancient ideas about nature with the concepts of modern 
science. In fact, he turned away from the dispute about science and 
religion that was occupying the attention of his colleagues. In his judg- 
ment, the miracles recorded in the Bible were important neither for 
science nor for religion. To determine whether the prophet did or could 
cause the axe to float, or whether Jesus did or did not walk on the 
water, or turn water into wine, or cause evil spirits to leave the body 
of an insane man and enter the bodies of swine — this was a waste of 
time and a misdirection of the energy and attention of college youth. 

Chamberlin was concerned not with salvaging an outmoded account 
of the origin of things, but, rather, with securing against the inroads of 
materialism a place for God, for human personality and responsibility, 
for moral and religious values. It was a question of life versus 
mechanism. 

Although he accepted wholeheartedly the scientific method and had 
confidence in the generalizations to which it had led, he was inescapably 
troubled by the seeming threat which the implications of materialism 
in science carried for the moral and religious commitments of life. This 
was a problem which could not be resolved by any superficial evasion 
of the implications, nor by any arbitrary circumvention of the scientific 
method. Rather, its solution called for more persistent application of 
the spirit and method of science. And this persistent effort led him 
inevitably to the “science of the world-whole,” which was his definition 
of philosophy. He asked: what are the data which the scientists have 
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been overlooking, and the neglect of which results in this world outlook 
so incompatible with concrete realities?’ Why does science, an activity 
in life, seem to deny the very principles — personality, choice, commit- 
ment — on which it rests? And so, the integrating mind of Chamberlin 
was led to the study of philosophy. 

Still another academic experience helped him to bring religion and 
science together. Chamberlin had known the Bible as it was taught by 
his church, but his study of it under the great scholars at the University 
of Chicago gave him a more objective understanding of both its origins 
and its significance for modern man. At the same time he gained 
a new conception of the scope and significance of science, which was 
being extended even to biblical study. Moreover, the Chicago study 
was not only scientific in its method but ethical in its emphasis, so that 
in Chamberlin’s thinking religion, morality, and scientific fact came 
to have a close kinship. 

Ill 

When he registered as a student in philosophy at the University of 
California, Chamberlin knew what he wanted. He wanted answers to 
important problems of religion that were of great concern to him and 
to his people at home, particularly to his college students. He was a 
teacher in the Church institutions, and their religious perplexities were 
also his. He was a philosopher in the sense of being one in search of 
reality, but he was also a teacher of youth and a leader of thought in 
his community. He had a responsibility to his people as well as a 
desire to clarify issues that had arisen in his own mind. He must deliver 
to the home folk a philosophy that was constructive as well as critical. 
That philosophy he came to call “spiritual realism.” 

Chamberlin was convinced that materialism, evolutionism, and ideal- 
ism are all guilty of the “fallacy of misplaced concreteness,” to borrow 
a term from a recent philosopher. Material things, sensory images, 
ideals are all real enough, he admitted — even insisted; but, taken 
by themselves, they are all, equally, abstractions — they lack priority 
in the order of being; they are all dependent upon concrete realities, 
which produce them. As the concrete reality upon which they depend, 
Chamberlin fastened upon mind —or, upon interests or attitudes. 
A human spirit he recognized as a system of interests or attitudes, more 
or less integrated and characterized by constant growth, development, 
adjustment and readjustment aimed always at more adequate integra- 
tion. A typical object of perception depends, as an experienced item, 
(a) upon a mind or spirit which experiences it and (b) upon another 
mind which supports the experience. The term “supports” is crucial in 
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the philosophical construction of Chamberlin. An experience on the 
part of one mind is impossible save as that experience is supported by 
another spirit. In the instance of conversation and all the forms of 
communication which constitute the threads of social structure, other 
spirits similar to ourselves are the supporting agents. But our experience 
of what we call nature is supported by other than human spirits, 
chiefly by God. 

The significant features of his developed position can be outlined as 
follows: 

a. Persons, i.e., minds, spirits, living core-systems of interest, these 
are metaphysically, i.e., ontologically basic. A personalist, he followed 
his teacher George Howison at Berkeley. 

b. God is, and is a person. He supports our experience of nature. 
Upon him we depend. But he depends upon us with equal ultimacy. 
“Unless we co-exist with God, there is no ground for his living and 
growth. Because we were beings with attitudes, with power to do, God’s 
attitudes, manifested to us in the formation of muscles, could originate. 
Our powers are logically prior to God’s Creative task.” 

c. Community, sociality, is an essential feature of our being. We 
depend upon each other. We are as persons independent centers of 
creative power; but we function always in mutual action; action is 
always interaction between persons. And life is enriched not by the 
accumulation of materials, but only as we act with a consciousness of 
others, and with a view to mutual enhancement. Chamberlin was 
greatly impressed by Royce’s religious concept of the “Beloved Com- 
munity.” ‘The world-whole, the world of persons seems to permit 
of no greater values than those which are embodied in moral and 
religious interests, and the religious being but the moral extended to 
embrace the greatest person of all, even God.” 

d. Men are immortal. Bodies depend upon mind — life, rather than 
mind or life depending upon body. Body is a development incident 
to the growth of mind. 

e. Evolution is a true, explanatory, scientific principle. “The theory 
of descent in biology,” he declared, “is no longer a subject for debate. 
All contrary theories long ago ceased to work in the field of modern 
fact, and the continuity of organic forms is held to be an established 
law.” In keeping with the scholarship of this time, however, Cham- 
berlin extended the principle beyond the field of biology. Without 
succumbing to evolutionism, Chamberlin’s philosophy recognized the 
factual truth of evolution, evolution of everything in the cosmos, organic 
forms, cultures of men, even including the religious aspects — only the 
identity of persons with their developing powers, and, no doubt, the 
plan of salvation, seeming to escape the deluge. 
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IV 


In developing this philosophy, Chamberlin was, as Royce had said 
is the case with all philosophers, “simply making articulate the life 
which he was privileged to live.” The success of his attempt to 
formulate a philosophy congenial to the culture of his community will 
be appreciated if one notes that of the five items which I have listed 
as defining elements in that philosophy only the last-mentioned, evolu- 
tion, comes near to being a break with the thought patterns of Mormon- 
ism. (Of course, even in working out his position on this point he was 
reacting to a major problem that confronted the local culture in which 
he was immersed. ) 

His spiritual realism is a reasoned statement of the Mormon concept 
of the spirits of men as co-existent and co-eternal with God. The 
personal nature of God and the social relations between God and men 
argued for in his philosophy are not different from Mormon concep- 
tions. Nor, of course, is the concept of immortality, which, for both 
Chamberlin and Mormonism, is a logical consequent of the meta- 
physical ultimacy of persons. It should be mentioned, however, that 
matter is given a derived and dependent position in the metaphysics of 
Chamberlin. This position is in disagreement with the Mormon con- 
ception. 

As for his emphasis upon the importance of community life with its 
attendant virtues of mutual helpfulness and cooperation, this was a 
most natural outcome of his cultural heritage. His high regard for 
human personality, his sympathetic understanding of the individual 
and of groups was broad enough to reach from the ignorant and child- 
like interest of the natives of the Society Islands, where he served as 
missionary for his church, to the college and graduate students of 
Brigham Young University with their intellectual, moral and spiritual 
perplexities. When a college student asked the Professor why he spent 
his time with uncivilized people, he replied: “They are also God’s 
children, persons that should be educated rather than exploited.” Here 
he once more expressed the social philosophy by which he lived as well 
as taught. 

Paradoxical as it may appear, Chamberlin was persecuted for his 
views by the church and people he had served as teacher and missionary 
for twenty years. He was locked out of the Church university. He 
refused to accept a position in a large institution outside the state, 
saying, ‘For me that would be quite impossible. If I cannot live in the 
mountains and work among the people I love, it may as well be over.” 
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Much like his great teacher and ideal, Socrates, he refused to play the 
truant and leave the people who had planted in him the desire for 
knowledge and virtue. “They need me and | must not leave them now.” 

He stayed, but not for long. He endured three years of waiting, of 
disappointment, of lecturing here and there to small and immature 
groups and unresponsive extension classes in some parts of the state. 
He felt crushed. He was isolated without banishment; he was denied 
the opportunity to communicate with those who could understand and 
benefit by his message. Reduced to downright poverty, he died like 
Socrates, who refused to run away, and like Jesus, loving and forgiving. 

Throughout his ordeal Chamberlin never once retaliated or indulged 
in criticism of the persons responsible for his unhappy situation. He 
criticized institutions and beliefs but remained sympathetic toward his 
accusers. But in the minds of the president of the university, the super- 
intendent of the Church school system and the board of education, this 
was by far more serious, dangerous, and religiously offensive; for men 
called to positions of leadership in Zion might be human but the institu- 
tion under which they functioned was considered divine. Chamberlin 
was not unaware of the seriousness of criticizing prevailing institutions 
and beliefs; yet he realized that if progressive change was to be brought 
about, it was more effective to attack foundational convictions than 
persons. 

He had to suffer the consequences. He had dared to steady the “Ark 
of the Covenant.” He had introduced into Mormonism a philosophy 
which, notwithstanding its comprehensive and high ethical quality, was 
of human origin. In his spiritual realism he attempted to harmonize 
and integrate the prevailing paradoxes under the more ultimate con- 
cepts. He had searched for and found principles that would give ade- 
quate recognition to both science and religion. In his judgment this 
integration should lift Mormonism to a higher level in both practice 
and philosophy. But ironically his high purpose only spelled his profes- 
sional downfall. His lifelong devotion to his community and to the 
cultural heritage of his group only deepened the tragic pathos of his 
closing years when, like that other saint and scholar, Roger Williams, 
he found himself a victim of intolerance, rejected by his own. 








PAST’S PERSISTING 











WILSON CLOUGH 


Arrest this Now, this fluid presentness, 
this Is that’s now; compel it this, not that. 
Carve one cohesive, pure, precipitate 
pendant of instancy, jewel of Here, 
a crystal, blue-flame point in the ear of Now. 
Borrow the painter’s mode, commanding sense 
to prick the nag of Time, and seize the reins 
of pulse and blood. 


Establish so this tree, 
this pleasant turf, this sun-bathed air, this bird 
embroidering the margins of the dawn; 
single and aim the eye, stalk so the Now — 
But pointing thus, who flushes restless Then, 
upstart, ill-timed, imposing Once on Here, 
intruder Past, old memory’s cicatrix? 


Thus on the gray and ruminant tablet glows 
a grassed expanse, a park-like citron green, 
level and wide, and stabbed with slender boles 
that lean in rows, and look with tender leaves 
on spring, shining and soundless, innocent, 
with sober sky among the stems, as if 
the sun were late; nothing that should dismay; 
but lone as unsigned lines on naked walls. 


So the intruder Was, kenneled with Is, 
persistent hound that leaps the brittle years, 
splinters the fragile frame whose present edge 


crumbles, dissolves. Who'll trap this fleeting Now? 























PHOENIX AT WALDEN: 
D. H. LAWRENCE CALLS ON THOREAU 


MARJORIE ADIX 


(It is early evening. D. H. Lawrence is seen approaching the tran- 
scendental hut of H. D. Thoreau. There is a knocking at the door.) 


D ideialeaiae: Your gamekeeper, Melvin, told me where to find you. 

THOREAU: You’re mistaken about Melvin. He’s a free man—a 
trapper in my woods, but here I am, Mr... . ? 

LAWRENCE: Lawrence. 

THOREAU: You’re not a native, I can see. Are you related to the 
Lawrences of Boston? 

LAWRENCE: I’m not related to anybody. Look here, I’ll come straight 
to the point. I seem to have found a hound, a bay horse, and a 
turtledove that nobody wants. They tell me they might be yours. 

THOREAU: Come in, and let’s talk this over. I did lose them a long 
time ago. 

LAWRENCE: Besides, I’m sick to death of being followed. They told me 
nobody would bother me up here. Do you know that I was just 
walking along, minding my own business, and They tried to draft 
me into one of the heavenly hosts of righteousness. Fortunately | 
was unfit for service, but a man isn’t safe anywhere. 

THOREAU: Then they’re still trying to save the common man? I hadn’t 
heard recently. 

LAWRENCE: Yes, indeed. General Whitman and his motorized DE- 
MOCRACY just now swept me off the open road — I wasn’t even on it 
— merely crossing. When is he going to give up these routine whizzes 
around the universe? 

THOREAU: He does impose on one to be sure, but he’s a great fellow. 
He even occasionally suggests something a little more than human. 

LAWRENCE: He’s really too superhuman, and the danger of the super- 
man is that he is mechanical. They talk of his splendid animality 
— well, he’s got it on the brain, if that’s the place for animality 
— and his mechanical mainspring has broken. 
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THOREAU: Oh, I think he may be less sensual than he appears — I 
don’t so much wish that those parts of his poetry were not written, 
as that men and women were so pure they could read them without 
harm. 

LAWRENCE: Oh God! I’ve met with another Puritan censor! 


THOREAU: Now don’t misunderstand me. You know that Whitman 
can communicate to us no experience, and if we’re shocked, whose 
experience is it that we’re reminded of? 


LAWRENCE: I forgive you for being shocked at all because I can see 
that you are a discerning man. Whitman, leaking his individuality 
all over the universe — how indeed could he communicate an ex- 
perience! But he is a great fellow, as you say. I will come in. 


THOREAU: You’re welcome to share my dinner — but let me warn 
you, it’s simple. I’m concerned with keeping the vital heat in the 
body as economically as possible. And as you can see, I can sit and 
stand without the aid of a furniture warehouse, thank God. 

LAWRENCE: I don’t care what you do, my friend, whether you eat and 
carouse with Bacchus or eat dry bread with Jesus — so long as you 
don’t sit down without one of the gods. 

THOREAU: Bring them in if you carry them about with you. 

LAWRENCE: They carry me. In fact they brought me to your very door. 
Let me sit on the floor here, by the fire. It’s rather drafty isn’t it? 

THOREAU: A lady once offered me a mat, but as I had no room to 
spare within nor time within or without to shake it, I declined it, 
preferring to wipe my feet on the sod before my door. It’s best to 
avoid the beginnings of evil, don’t you think? 

LAWRENCE: Sound advice! Don’t be too clean. It impoverishes the 
blood. 

THOREAU: These many gods you speak of — are they not one? Or at 
least the same? 

LAWRENCE: You are a moderate and temperate man, H. D. Let me 
warn you against absolutes if you would be even more temperate. 
There are many gods. Your Emerson knows only a smooth-shaven 
Gabriel and for everybody else he has a stone-deaf ear. And he only 
listens to one message. He is only connected on the Ideal phone. 

THOREAU: You’re not an idealist yourself? 


LAWRENCE: Aren’t you sick of ideal painters and uplifting singers? 
You’re certainly far enough away from them. 

THOREAU: But there are many kinds of idealism. Emerson believes in 

having the courage to treat all men as equals. 
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LAWRENCE: It takes some courage not to treat them so these days. 

THoREAU: And he says, “Shall I not treat all men as gods?” 

LAWRENCE: Well, he can if he likes, but the next generation has to pay 
for it when he makes them feel that they are gods. A hundred 
million American godlets is rather too much for the world to deal 
with. Oh well, is he your friend? 

THOREAU: Usually. I think I understand him better than you do. You 
and I can’t argue idealism because we didn’t live long enough. Have 
you noticed how the youth gets together his materials to build a 
bridge to the moon, or perchance a palace or temple on the earth, 
and at length the middle-aged man concludes to build a woodshed 
with them. We may have died before we got used to being dis- 
illusioned. 

LAWRENCE: I don’t get used to anything I don’t like. 

THoREAU: Then I hope, for your sake, that you like these beans and 
bread. 


(It is after dinner now. The two men have taken turns playing 
Thoreau’s flute and dancing.) 


LAWRENCE: What a surprising man you are, Henry. You dance like 
a Bacchanal and play like an angel. 

THorEAU: Your dancing, too, is remarkable — but I believe you leave 
too much to the intuition when you play the flute. 

LAWRENCE: Then you must give me lessons. There is nothing I love 
more than a pure, simple melody — not these hateful symphonies 
and harmonies. A duet now and then isn’t bad, but single melody 
is most beautiful. You’re like Pan, Henry. I could almost follow 
you, and I don’t follow men. No, nor women neither — though by 
your smiling you seem to say so. 

THOREAU: There’s no need to worry. I’ll never go anywhere. 

LAWRENCE: Why not? Why don’t we found a colony down south 
somewhere? Where it’s warmer — just a few very special friends. 

THOREAU: No —I think I’d rather keep a bachelor’s hall in hell than 
that. No true and brave person will be content to live on such a 
footing with his fellow and himself as the laws of every household 
now require. 

LAWRENCE: But we would make our own laws. 

THOREAU: No, I believe you’re mistakenly hooked up on the Ideal 

phone connection too. 
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LAWRENCE: Yes, you’re partly right. I wonder why I have never heard 
of you before. 

THOREAU: I don’t know. Your British Labour Party adopted one of my 
books when my own countrymen misinterpreted it as a budget. | 
wanted to teach them economy of life and soul, and they thought 
I meant money. 

LAWRENCE: And my countrymen wouldn’t publish me at all until 
after yours had made their fortunes from my books — holding back 
the publication until they could charge double the price. What a 
tribe of little dead corpses! I wonder at your being an American. 

THOREAU: I’ve had my disagreements with my government, as any 
man would have if he cared for his own people. I went into the 
world, not chiefly to make it a good place to live in, but to live in it, 
be it good or bad. And I wanted others to live too. I used to say 
that a living dog was better than a dead lion... 

LAWRENCE: I used to say that too, but now I say that a living lion is 
better than a living dog. I am not against any race of people, not 
even the English — all I wanted to do was to convince them to live. 

THOREAU: So did I. Oh, I didn’t mean to prescribe rules for strong 
and valiant natures who would mind their own affairs whether in 
heaven or hell, and who would perchance build more magnificently 
and spend more lavishly than the richest, without ever impoverish- 
ing themselves — but for the mass of men who are discontented and 
idly complaining of the hardness of their lot or of the times, when 
they might improve them. A man can’t do everything, but he must 
do something. 

LAWRENCE: You should have been a novelist then, if you wanted to 
get at people. You damned philosophers talk as if you suddenly 
went off in steam and then are much more important than when you 
were in your shirts. It’s nonsense. You should have written novels. 

THOREAU: But look at the editors — they’re afraid to print a whole 
sentence — and the public — they want all of a man but his truth, 
and independence, and manhood. I was too busy living my life 
to get it quite finished. 

LAWRENCE: What sort of stuff did you write? 

THOREAU: Mostly unpopular. At one time I had a library of seven 
hundred books — five hundred of which I wrote myself — all the 
same book which I couldn’t sell. 


LAWRENCE: And you with no room for a mat. 
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THOREAU: Oh that was not here, not here. You see, I do keep a few 
good friends here. Fortunately, not all books are as dull as their 
readers. This is my journal. 

LAWRENCE: Hmmmam. I see by it that you didn’t dislike women as 
much as one would believe. But you were quite right not to marry. 
There are few really fine women —I had to create one of my own. 
Better to have none at all than one who will cause trouble and want 
to be merging and at one with you all the time. 

THOREAU: I believe I transcended most of my affairs, so I may have 
a distorted view of them. But did you ever feel that you didn’t quite 
know whether you were a woman’s son, or brother, or a part of her? 

LAWRENCE: I certainly went through a phase of that and had all sorts 
of reactions, but I’m not as bad as my reputation. I believe in 
chastity above all things. Of course, you would probably say that 
chastity is a state of ignorance and I would say it is a state of mind — 
but don’t get me started on that. By the way, you have compared 
a woman to the morning star here, and that is a masculine symbol. 
Woman is the evening star. Or, if you wish to be like the Red 
Indians, you could say that the women are the dark spaces between 
the stars. 

THOREAU: We don’t believe all the Indians say, do we? I am interested 
in the instinctive woodsman; I do not intend to be an Indian myself 
and adopt his beliefs. 

LAWRENCE: You’re right. We do not need to live the past over again. 
Our darkest tissues are twisted in this old tribal experience, our 
warmest blood came out of the old tribal fire. But I have gone a 
long road since then. I know my derivation, but I stand on the far 
edge of their firelight and am neither denied nor accepted. My way 
is my own; I can’t cluster at the drum any more. 

THorREAU: Are you a follower of Darwin then? 

LAWRENCE: That liar? 

THOREAU: He would make separate species out of two thrushes, but 
insist that two utterly diverse types of men have a common ancestor. 
He gives evidence. 

LAWRENCE: All scientists are liars! I don’t care about evidence. Evi- 
dence doesn’t mean anything to me. I don’t feel it here — in my solar 
plexus! 

THOREAU: Every poet has trembled on the verge of science. Let’s go 

to bed. 
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(It is shortly after dawn the next morning. Thoreau has risen care- 
fully not to disturb his guest and is splashing about in the pond. 
Lawrence has risen carefully not to disturb his host and is rummaging 
about in the woods. They meet at the hut and Lawrence has a handful 
of wild flowers.) 


LAWRENCE: I see you'll not be needing your washbowl today. I’ve 
brought you something to put in it and brighten up your house. 

THOREAU: What are you trying to do? While civilization has been 
improving our houses, it hasn’t equally improved the men who are to 
inhabit them. I don’t approve of improvements. 

LAWRENCE: I’m trying to help you both. We English consider our 
homes to be an extension of ourselves. Be rude as you like; that is 
no excuse for you to be bleak. I’m trying to make you beautiful. 

THOREAU: With what! You have picked my flowering chestnuts. I 
am to be beautiful and deprive the jays and squirrels of their food. 
What beauty is there in that? Goldenrods! Pinweeds, cattails — all 
of these, little unexhausted granaries which entertain the earliest 
birds. These are the decent weeds which widowed Nature wears. 

LAWRENCE: I rob no widows nor birds. I have left plenty. What are 
you — one of these Sikhs who sweeps the little insects from the 
threat of your feet? A man comes first! Seed and fruit and produce, 
these are only a minor aim; children and good works are a minor 
aim. The final aim is the flower, the fluttering, singing nucleus which 
is a bird in spring, the magical spurt of being which is a hare all 
explosive with fulness of self; the real passage of a man down the 
road, no sham, no shadow, no counterfeit. The final aim of every 
living thing, creature, or being is the full achievement of itself. 

THOREAU: I agree, and you have plucked living things in the midst 
of their achieving themselves — I don’t want to witness their death. 

LAWRENCE: Well, lend me your washbowl anyway. I had a double 
purpose and will look at these myself. In fact, I shall paint them. 
Are you a painter? 

THOREAU: I have painted houses. 


LAWRENCE: Oh, I should like to see a house you had painted. What 
color is virtue? 

THOREAU: I’ve only painted other men’s houses, and it matters little to 
them, the color. Or indeed, the architecture. The only beauty I’ve 
seen has gradually grown from within, out of necessity, out of some 

truthfulness and nobleness without ever a thought for the ap- 
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pearance. A real painter knows that the most interesting dwellings 
in my country are the humble log huts. It is the life in them, not the 
peculiarities of their surface . . . 

LAWRENCE: Bravo! But you needn’t get carried away. I quite agree 
with you, but you mustn’t be one of those who are paralyzed with 
fear and must make your own trifling morals about art. Modern 
morality has its roots in hatred, an evil hate of the body. But plastic 
arts are all imagery. Where does that fit in? Landscape you would 
accept no doubt, but what of a nude woman? I am going to paint 
you one and hang it in your hut as soon as I finish these flowers. 
If we deny our imagination we are poor worms who have never lived. 

THOREAU: I’m aware of worms. And of things besides nude women. 
I’m conscious of an animal in me, which awakens in proportion as 
my higher nature slumbers. I fear that it may enjoy a certain health 
of its own; that I may be well, yet not pure. But nature is something 
to overcome. 

LAWRENCE: Oh, God save me, you’re not worth talking to. 

THOREAU: It’s only the unnecessary and artistic that I object to... 

LAWRENCE: Why do you couple those two words together? What is 
unnecessary? What of the excess that accompanies reproduction in 
nature? The excess is the thing itself at its maximum of being. If 
it had stopped short, it would not have been at all. You have 
philosopher friends who stand around eating half-rotten apples, and 
I have a friend who paints apples, and while he does it he feels the 
tyranny of the mind, the white, worn-out arrogance of the spirit, 
and mental consciousness, the enclosed ego in its sky-blue heaven 
self-painted. . . . 

THOREAU: If you’re going to paint goldenrods, they shouldn’t look 
like rotten apples. 

LAWRENCE: Mockery! I will not paint in clichés. I will not paint an 
imitation. I’m trying to tell you that art must be more real than 
reality. Representation is fine, but I want more true-to-life stuff 
than mere reality. 

THOREAU: You are thwarting life and nature. You distort the patterns 
and purpose. Beauty and art were not meant to become a means to 

a disagreement among friends. Let me admit that I am in the clutches 

of Victorian appreciations, gotten in the first place from your 

country, and a man is wise with the wisdom of his time only, and 
ignorant with its ignorance. We were looking for the return of the 

Golden Age, where beauty and goodness were inseparable, and every 
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spring I thought it was ready to begin. But I’ll think about what 
you say, and in the meantime, your painting looks like a blob of ink, 
and I have no room for it in my house. If you insist on giving it to 
me I shall hand it on to a friend of mine who no doubt will see 
something in it. It is his nature to see things. 

LAWRENCE: I hope there will be the Golden Age you were seeking. 
But you look so ungolden, so hermetically sealed and insulated from 
all experience, from any touch, from anything solid, apart from your 
life in the woods. But such innocence, such naiveté must be a 
prelude to something, so why not to a Golden Age. If your sort of 
artistic expression doesn’t become merely idiotic, why shouldn’t it 
become golden? You might, out of sheer mental blankness strike oil 
and get a gusher. The oil of intuition! A golden gusher of artistic 
expression! 

THOREAU: You make such a turmoil and effort out of intuition. It is 
not something like cream that must be churned into butter before it 
is there. Your dark gods must have megaphones in order to get 
through to you, or dance like dervishes in order to move you. If one 
listens to the faintest, but constant, suggestions of his genius, which 
are certainly true, he sees where it will lead him, and no man ever 
followed his genius till it misled him. 

LAWRENCE: If it be the true genius showing the path — but a will- 
o’-the-wisp goes a craggy way. My genius tells me that the soul has 
many motions; many gods come and go. I try to find my deepest 
issues in every confusion and abide by that. Obey the man in whom 
I recognize the Holy Ghost. Let’s be friends. 

THOREAU: I’m ready enough to fasten myself like a bloodsucker, for 
the time, to any full-blooded man that comes in my way. 

LAWRENCE: But let’s not bog ourselves down with a formal friendship 
— let’s keep as separate as possible — we don’t demand petty defini- 
tions. 

THOREAU: Would you peel some potatoes for breakfast while I fetch 
some water? Don’t build the fire yet, however. I have troubles 
enough myself with inflammability without leaving it to a man like 
you. 

LAWRENCE: These are excellent potatoes. I should like to grow 
potatoes like this some day. It will be a pleasure to peel them. 

THOREAU: Has your England cured the potato-rot yet? I wish she 

would endeavor to cure the brain-rot, which prevails so much more 

widely and fatally. 
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LAWRENCE: Don’t mention my country to me. I’m still on my way 
home. Bring me your water and I’ll make you a potato soup that 
you will remember for a long time. 


(Breakfast is over, and the two men are washing up the very few 


dishes.) 


LAWRENCE: Forgive me, Henry, but I thought I detected a note of 
sensuality in the way you drink water. Is that permissible in your 
philosophy? 

THOREAU: I confess it. All sensuality is one, though it takes many 
forms. It is the same whether a man eat, or drink, or cohabit, or 
sleep sensually — if you would be chaste you must be temperate. 

LAWRENCE: Don’t mourn over it. Rejoice that you can hear and smell 
and taste so remarkably well. What a pleasure it is to eat with a 
man like you. 

THOREAU: I suppose I’m a worshipper of Hebe — she had the power 
of restoring gods and men to the vigor of youth. She was probably 
the only thoroughly sound, healthy and robust young lady who ever 
walked the globe, and wherever she came it was spring. 

LAWRENCE: I'll paint you a picture of her. 

THOREAU: No—no, let me keep her as my ideal. Or else I shall 
introduce you to Margaret Fuller. 

LAWRENCE: You win. Keep me free from intellectual women and I'll 
do anything you ask. What place is this anyway? It makes my cough 
worse. I would be better off in a regular house. 

THOREAU: This is another ideal. Not many men find it both on earth 
and here too. I lived in the manifestation of it for a short time 
during my other life — many people think I spent my whole time 
there, but I had many things to prove to myself. And I come here 
now as often as my work permits me. 

LAWRENCE: Work! I’ve not found many up here who know how to 
work, who know the sheer joy and beauty of real work. Most of 
them are just the same — they never get out of their ruts. Think 
of the rest and peace, the positive sloth and luxury of idleness that 
work is! Especially, “good” work. You’re a coward to work. 

THOREAU: But my work is idleness and observation. I’m not one of 
your philanthropists who surrounds mankind with the remembrance 
of his own cast-off griefs as an atmosphere, and calls it sympathy. 

LAWRENCE: I haven’t a shred of sympathy. I want to be left alone 
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by the whole world, which is contemptible, despicable, and sickening 
to me at times. 

THorEAU: A cold in the head can make a humanitarian of any man. 
When his bowels are out of order, he finds that he is unduly 
sympathetic with society. 

LAWRENCE: I’ve had consumption since I was a week old. Does that 
make me a humanitarian? 

THOREAU: There’s no need to be bitter, my friend. No ecstasy was 
ever interrupted, nor its fruit blasted . . . we want no completeness, 
but intensity of life. And you have certainly had that. Neither of us 
was born to be forced. I have always breathed after my own fashion. 
If a plant can’t live according to its nature, it dies; and so a man. 

LAWRENCE: What do you say when they ask you what your duty to 
society was? 

THOREAU: I must confess I’ve felt mean enough when they asked me. 
What errand did I have to mankind? Yet my loitering is not without 
defense . . . I wished to communicate those parts of my life which 
I would gladly live again myself. 

LAWRENCE: Then you really should have been a novelist. That is the 
whole morality of a novel. If it reveals true and vivid relationships, 
it is a moral work, no matter what the relationships may consist in. 
And if the novelist honors the relationship in itself, it will be a great 
novel. 

THOREAU: I can’t do it over. I’ve done my work clean as I went along, 
and they will not be likely to want me anywhere again. 

LAWRENCE: I can see you have developed an instinct for life, instead 
of the usual theories of right and wrong, good and bad. 

THOREAU: Yes. I would even break a law if necessary. If the injustice 
is part of the necessary friction of the machine of government, let it 
go, perchance it will wear smooth. But if it is of such a nature that 
it requires you to be the agent of injustice to another, then I say, 
break the law. 

LAWRENCE: The only justice is to follow the sincere intuition of the 
soul, angry or gentle. Anger is just and pity is just, but judgment is 
never just. I could never take a life in cold judgment. Not even 
a rabbit’s. 

THOREAU: Do you hunt? 

LAWRENCE: No. Another of the great distinctions that separate me 

from the rest of man. 
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THOREAU: I’ve noticed that the young man starts out as a hunter, until, 
if he has seeds of a better life in him, he distinguishes his proper 
objects . . . as a poet or naturalist it may be, and leaves the gun and 
fish pole behind. The mass of men are still and always young in this 
respect. I can’t fish any more without falling a little in self-respect. 

LAWRENCE: Man is a hunter. But fortunately for the rest of creation, 
he is a very bad shot. In Italy the woods are full of tame asses who 
shot over my head at game no bigger than a bumblebee. You can 
go to the market and see whole yard-lengths of robins, sparrows, 
nightingales, starlings, temptingly offered along with strings of 
sausages. If you bought them to wear as ornaments it would be more 
conceivable, but imagine the small mouthful of little bones each of 
these tiny carcasses must make. But compared to a flea, a robin is 
big game. 

THOREAU: Snipes and woodcocks also afford rare sport; but I trust it 
would be nobler game to shoot one’s self. 

LAWRENCE: That is a very noble beard you wear. It’s not in the 
fashion is it? 

THOREAU: I don’t know, but I wear it to keep my chest warm. 

LAWRENCE: I’ve found mine a great comfort that way too — but not 
enough. This is a wretched place, full of drafts. Let’s go south. 
Think it over again; you would make a good friend. 

THOREAU: A friend must love me so well that he understands without 
being told my perverse contradicting to be only a protest against the 
conventions of politeness and tact. That much you appreciate, and 
it makes me happy. But I see no sense in going. I have everything 
here that I want in my woods. 

LAWRENCE: Oh, you’ve taken your nose from the grindstone only to 
paste it against all the old stones in the woods. This place is intoler- 
able. I am stifling. 

THOREAU: Then you’re no phoenix, but a wild goose — who breaks 
his fast in Canada, takes a luncheon in the Ohio, and plumes himself 
for the night in a southern bayou. 

LAWRENCE: I should love to be a wild goose — a viking of the sky. 
Blue-eyed and free. Like your Melville. He is the real Viking. In- 
troduce me to him — no, never mind, I will find him on my way. 
Tomorrow will be better. You won’t be offended, will you, if I travel 
without you then? 

THOREAU: Emerson says “travelling is a fool’s paradise,” but that is a 

very broad statement. I travelled all my life in Concord, as you 
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know, and found it highly profitable. I discovered that only that day 
dawns to which we are awake. There is more day to dawn. The sun 
is but a morning star. 

LAWRENCE: The morning star is the symbol of Quetzalcoatl. If there 
is no star between people, man and woman, men and men, then 
there is no true meeting. And the star that is between two people 
and is their meeting ground shall not be betrayed. I shall never 
betray you, my friend, but I can’t understand you all the same, and 
I can’t stay here. 

THOREAU: Perhaps you’d better take my bay horse — it’s a long walk 
to the sea. 

LAWRENCE: Thank you. I[’ll be back sometime, when I’m feeling better. 
You’re sure you won’t come? You'll catch cold if you don’t... 

THOREAU: One world at a time . . . I shall stay here with my pond. 
The whole bottom of it is strewn with wrecks of the forest . . . 


S. FREUD. ALCOVE 7. U. LIBRARY 


Saved by forgetting or neglect . . . aloud 

we rehearse ignorance . . . more wisdom than we know 

leads us to quaint acts: we whistle through our teeth 

what might have riled us and, in time, collapsed the world. 


So surely I am permitted to rattle this paper 
in a silence others have permitted to grow, 
while a great shadow depends on me — 
things I’ve not done, or done not knowing. 


WILLIAM STAFFORD 














KURTZ, THE CANNIBALS, AND 
THE SECOND-RATE HELMSMAN 


HAROLD R. COLLINS 


C IVILIZING SAVAGES is not such a simple affair as the early imperialists 
supposed. Africans ‘“‘reclaimed” from the supports and restraints 
of their old social orders and unable to live by white standards may 
become less satisfactory human beings than raw, uncivilized savages. 
Since Joseph Conrad’s time the process of detribalization has gained 
momentum in Africa; the impact of white civilization has produced a 
multitude of ‘unstable fools” and worse — disorganized, derelict per- 
sonalities wandering between the lost primitive culture and white 
civilization. A close study of the relations of Kurtz, the cannibals, and 
the second-rate helmsman in “Heart of Darkness” shows some implica- 
tions often overlooked and reminds us that the Conradian theme of 
moral isolation has a much wider application in the story than is gen- 
erally supposed. 


I 


When the first installment of “Heart of Darkness” appeared in Black- 
wood’s Magazine (February, 1899), Conrad wrote to his friend R. B. 
Cunninghame Graham, who had liked the story, “There are two more 
installments in which the idea is so wrapped up in secondary notions 
that you — even you — may miss it. And also you must remember 
that I don’t start with an abstract notion. I start with definite images 
and as their rendering is true some little effect is produced.” ! 

Surely Conrad need not have been so diffident. Only a very heedless 
reader could miss the “idea” — the testing of Kurtz, the “remarkable 
man” in whom something is wanting, “some small matter which, when 
the pressing need arose, could not be found under his magnificent 
eloquence.” Those “definite images,” the scenes reflecting Conrad’s 
own luckless experiences in the Congo, together with the splendid 
Conradian tropes, do indeed produce “some little effect.” And if the 
“secondary notions” are those embodied in Marlow’s comments on 
reality and illusion, work, restraint, and the saving “deliberate belief,” 





Harold R. Collins, who teaches English at the University of Connecticut, wrote his Columbia 
Ph.D. dissertation on “His Image in Ebony: The African in British Fiction during the Age of 
Imperialism,” and the interest in African affairs has remained. He has published articles in 
College English and Antioch Review. 

1G. Jean-Aubry, Joseph Conrad: Life and Letters (Garden City, N.Y., 1927), I, 268. 
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and in his impressions of a vengeful jungle forever threatening retalia- 
tion for the European intrusion, then such secondary notions “wrap 
up” the main idea to elaborate it — to develop it. If we are careful 
readers they help us perceive the cross connections, the correspondences 
between the “definite images,” so that with each rereading we may trace 
new affiliations, new patterns of implication. 

But who would be so brash as to pretend he could trace out all these 
lines of meaning, demonstrating the coherent organization of the in- 
tricacy, as though he were diagramming a sentence on a blackboard? 
Even anthology editors, generally a pretty intrepid lot, are decently 
abashed; they admit that the story is complex, that it defies summary, 
that any summarizing account of it merely extracts a part of its effect. 
We have to be very chary about pontificating on the “totality of mean- 
ing” of “Heart of Darkness.” 

Of course, wherever we look we see wonderful arrangements. Sup- 
pose we consider some humble fellows who have not received much 
attention in critical discussions, those cannibal crewmen and the un- 
stable native helmsman. If we examine the episodes in which they figure 
and the comments Marlow makes upon their conduct we shall observe 
that Conrad has involved these apparently insignificant black men in 
the main theme. 

To be sure, “Heart of Darkness” is primarily concerned with the 
moral isolation of a man much more impressive than the hungry 
cannibals and the flustered native helmsman. A typical Conrad hero 
like Lord Jim, Heyst in Victory, Razumov in Under Western Eyes, 
to mention only a few, Kurtz at his Inner Station is deprived of the 
supports and restraints of normal life in society — “the warning voice 
of kindly neighbors whispering of public opinion,” policemen, the 
gallows, the asylum, the exacting demands of a regular profession and 
of family life. There is “nothing on earth to prevent him from killing 
whom he jolly well pleased,” from killing a man for a small lot of 
ivory, for instance. There is nothing to prevent him from leading raiding 
parties into the interior, from displaying the heads of “‘rebels”’ on his 
fence, from having himself worshipped in abominable rites. 

A fool or a saint, Marlow tells us, would be safe, thus deprived of 
social sanctions. Kurtz, however, is vulnerable. He is impulsive, self- 
centered, anxious for power, fame, and glory, full of humanitarian il- 
lusions, blessed or cursed with a remarkable gift for eloquence. Conrad 
would have us believe that a terrible enemy lies in ambush for men like 
Kurtz, an enemy that puts them to an inexorable test, for which no 
adequate preparation is possible. The wilderness finds Kurtz out, dis- 
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covers some deficiency in him which he probably recognizes himself — 
too late — when he pronounces that “judgment on the adventures of 
his soul”: “The horror! The horror!” Perhaps the wilderness has 
whispered to this “gifted creature” some home truths about himself, 
some “things which he did not know, things of which he had no con- 
ception until he took counsel with this great solitude... .” And be it 
noted, Marlow suggests that Kurtz is not an uncommon type of cul- 
tivated European. “All Europe had contributed to the making of 
Kurtz.” If Kurtz had no restraint, could not be appealed to “in the 
name of anything high or low,” his case is certainly instructive — and 
prophetic — on the inadequacy of the motivation of modern man with- 
out some sort of faith beyond a naive faith in expediency and humani- 
tarianism. 

Marlow’s first casual mention of the cannibal crewmen associates 
them with the work motive, a prominent motive intimately connected 
with the testing of Kurtz. “More than once she [the steamboat] had 
to wade for a bit, with twenty cannibals splashing around and pushing. 
. . . Fine fellows — cannibals — in their place. They were men one 
could work with.” This compliment ranges the man-eaters with men 
whom Marlow can respect, those who do real work, along with the 
British colonists in those dependencies marked red on the map (... 
“some real work is done in there.”), the accountant who has ac- 
complished starched collars and got-up shirt fronts and whose books 
are in apple-pie order, the boiler-maker who is “a good worker,” that 
Towson whose nautical manual shows a “singleness of intention, an 
honest concern for the right way of going to work” which gives Marlow 
the impression of having come upon something “unmistakably real.” 

Most of the white men Marlow meets do not merit the compliment 
he pays the cannibals. The brickmaker at the Central Station makes 
no bricks. The “Pilgrims,” those “greedy phantoms,” spend their time 
backbiting and intriguing. The manager has “no genius for organizing, 
for initiative, for order even.” The devoted band of the Eldorado 
Exploring Expedition led by the manager’s uncle has “not an atom 
of foresight or of serious intention in the whole batch of them, and 
they did not seem aware these things are wanted for the work of the 
world.” Even Kurtz, “the prodigy,” “the emissary of pity and science 
and devil knows what else,” is no real worker. When the manager 
complains that Kurtz’s “unsound method” has closed the district to the 
company for a time, Marlow laconically murmurs his opinion that 
Kurtz’s method is “no method at all!’ We may be reminded of his 
comments on Roman imperialism: “But these chaps were not much 
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account, really. They are no colonists; their administration was merely 
a squeeze, and nothing more, I suspect.” 

Marlow has a good deal to say about the value of work and its con- 
nection with reality. No influential friend, such as the aristocratic brick- 
maker might imagine, could have served him better than that “battered, 
twisted, ruined tinpot steamer.” She had given him ‘“‘a chance to come 
out a bit.” To be sure, he doesn’t like work itself; he likes “what is in 
the work, — the chance to find yourself. Your own reality — for your- 
self, not for others — what no other man can ever know.” When 
Marlow feels the “mysterious stillness” of the Congo’s “inner truth” 
watching him at his work, his work seems mere “monkey tricks,”’ yet 
he can “find himself” in those “tricks” because he does them well. 

If work discloses this kind of truth to Marlow, it also, mercifully, 
protects him from another kind. While he worries about the elusive 
channel, hidden banks, sunken stones, snags, leaky pipes, and the 
savage fireman, the oppressive “reality” of the Congo jungle, whose 
stillness suggests ‘‘an implacable force brooding over an inscrutable in- 
tention,” fades in his consciousness. “The inner truth is hidden — 
luckily, luckily.” He has no time for “creepy théughts” about the 
primitive men on the shore who “howled and leaped, and spun, and 
made horrid faces.” His work gives him no time to think of his “‘remote 
kinship with this wild and passionate uproar.” 

He certainly does not imply that work means to the cannibals what 
it means to him, only that the man who does real work is a better man 
than the one who can not or will not, even though the worker is a black 
savage. Sham work Marlow calls “unreal.” He sees a good deal of such 
sham work in the Congo: the French war against their native ‘“‘ene- 
mies,” the punishment of “criminals,” the hiring of “workers” by time 
contract, the pilgrims’ “show of work,” Kurtz’s execution of “rebels.” 

Incidentally, Conrad is not idealizing Congo cannibals when he has 
his narrator say that these savages with whom one could work were 
“fine fellows.” The Reverend W. Hélman Bentley, who helped establish 
the first Baptist missions in the Congo certainly knew Congo savages 
well, and he has a good word for cannibals. After deploring the 
“fiendish” attitude of a Bangala chief who had said, “Ah, I wish I could 
eat everybody on earth,” Bentley admits, “And yet there is something 
free and lovable in many of these wild men; splendid possibilities when 
the grace of God gets hold of them. Bapulula, the brother of that 
‘fiend,’ worked for us for two years — a fine, bright, intelligent fellow, 
we liked him very much.” ” 








* Pioneering on the Congo (London, 1900), II, 210-211. 
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When the tinpot steamer is fog-bound just below Kurtz’s Inner 
Station and the Pilgrims are “greatly discomposed” at the prospect of 
an attack, the cannibal crewmen are calm, have “an alert, naturally 
interested expression on their faces.” Several of them grin as they haul 
on the anchor chain. Several exchange “short grunting phrases which 
seemed to settle the matter to their satisfaction.”” Their headman coolly 
advises Marlow to catch some of the natives on the shore and give them 
to the crew, who would “eat ’im.”’ Now observe that these savages do 
not behave at all like such “reclaimed” Africans as the prisoners’ guard 
with the unmilitary bearing and the rascally grin, the manager’s boy, 
who announces Kurtz’s death “with scathing contempt,” and the un- 
stable helmsman, who conducts himself so imprudently during the 
attack from Kurtz’s “adorers.”” The guard, the manager’s boy, and the 
helmsman are what the anthropologists now call “detribalized natives”’; 
that is, natives alienated from the old tribal life. The crewmen are still 
raw bush savages, the sort of Africans most white travelers and settlers 
prefer to more civilized Africans. Recruited from a place 800 miles 
from Kurtz’s station at Stanley Falls (somewhere between Bolobo and 
Kinshassa, the steamer’s home port), they have lived a considerable 
distance from the coast, from which white influences radiated. 

Marlow speaks of the “dignified and profoundly pensive attitude” 
of the headman who makes the cannibalistic proposal. It may seem 
strange, but uncivilized savages are dignified. The cannibals in “Heart 
of Darkness” seem to have the dignity and self-assurance of Africans 
who still have the comfortable feeling of being valued members of some 
native social order, who have not been in contact with the whites long 
enough to be troubled by the social disabilities of a civilized social order, 
shamed by their ignorance of European technical knowledge, confused 
by the conflicting moral imperatives of two cultures. They are probably 
sustained — as Kurtz is not — by the warm close ties of an organic 
society. 

Diedrich Westermann’s description of the social conditions of the 
uncivilized African seems pertinent to our discussion of Marlow’s can- 
nibals: ‘“The consciousness of being a well protected member of a group 
gives the individual a definite . . . dignity. . . . He knows no crawling 
humility, no slavish flattery, and he is not easily embarrassed. Within 
his own circle he is never in a position when he does not know how to 
behave or what to do. In a primitive community work is not specialized 
in the same way as with us and therefore the non-expert ‘layman’ who 
is helpless in everything that goes beyond his special field of activity does 
not exist. . . . Every individual is aware of being a valued member of 
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his group subject to no one, and it is natural to him to maintain this 
same self-assurance in dealing with the white man, to whom in many 
ways he feels himself superior.” * 

Anyone needing to be convinced that the tribal natives of the Congo 
were sturdy, independent souls might browse in H. M. Stanley’s classic 
Through the Dark Continent (1878) and his The Congo and the 
Founding of Its Free State (1885), the bound volumes of the Belgian 
periodical Le Congo illustré (1892-1895), especially the feature articles 
on the different tribes and the exploring expeditions of the officials of 
the Congo Free State, or Sir Harry Johnston’s complete and lively 
compendium on the area, George Grenfell and the Congo (1910), based 
on the journals of Grenfell and other early missionaries. 

Marlow is not “properly horrified” by the headman’s cannibalistic 
suggestion. Recalling that the pilgrims have thrown most of the can- 
nibals’ rotten hippo meat overboard and that their wages of brass wire 
have not been very useful for purchasing provisions in the riverside 
villages, he knows that the poor fellows must be very hungry. Indeed 
he wonders “Why in the name of all the gnawing devils of hunger they 
didn’t go for us — they were thirty to five — and have a good tuck-in 
for once. . . . They were big powerful men, with not much capacity to 
weigh the consequences. . . .”” He supposes that ‘“‘something restraining, 
one of those human secrets that baffle probability,” has come into play. 
But what could restrain such wild men? “Restraint! What possible 
restraint?” Here we have another of the important motives of the story. 
Even the manager, who would be happy to hang the independent traders 
providing “unfair competition,” has his restraint: he wishes to preserve 
appearances. As we shall see, the helmsman has no restraint, is like 
Kurtz in that respect. Those symbolical ornaments on Kurtz’s fence 
signify that “Mr. Kurtz lacked restraint in the gratification of his various 
lusts.” 

Kurtz was on trial in the Congo. Since Marlow calls the cannibals’ 
situation a test, “the test of inexorable physical necessity,” their ordeal 
is a significant link between the “universal genius” and the hungry 
man-eaters. (We may recall that another Conrad character, Folk, had 
eaten a man by “inexorable physical necessity.”) We might even 
suspect a further link between Kurtz and the cannibals in that curious 
cannibalistic metaphor: as that “atrocious phantom” is being carried 





*The African Today and Tomorrow, rev. ed. (London, 1939), pp. 156-57. Westermann is 
Director of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. See also Georges 
van der Kerken’s Les societees Bantoues du Congo (Brussels, 1919), Livre IV, 171-307, for an 
excellent description of native societies in the Congo. Van der Kerken was a political officer 
in the Belgian Congo. 
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out of his hut, Marlow “saw him open his mouth wide — it gave him a 
weirdly voracious aspect — as though he had wanted to swallow all the 
air, all the earth, all the men before him.” (In Victory, Conrad calls 
Ricardo’s remark about a lump of chewing tobacco “‘as big as a baby’s 
fist” a “cannibalistic comparison.”?) We are tempted to try to answer 
Marlow’s question for him: “Was it superstition, disgust, patience, fear 
— or some kind of primitive honour that curbed the appetites of savages 
suffering the ‘exasperating torment’ of hunger?” The answer might 
explain that “something wanting” in Kurtz, that “small matter which, 
when the pressing need arose, could not be found under his magnificent 
eloquence.” 

Perhaps it would help if we could identify the tribe to which the 
cannibals belonged. Although the letters to Marguerite Poradowska, 
Georges Jean-Aubry’s Joseph Conrad in the Congo, and Conrad’s 
Congo Diary do not mention the cannibals, Marlow tells us that they 
were recruited 800 miles from Stanley Falls and that they wear their 
hair in “oily ringlets.” The Bayanzi about Bolobo would seem to be 
plausible candidates. Might we not consult the ethnological studies 
published by the Institut Royal Colonial Belge of Brussels and the 
Musée du Congo of Tervueran, Belgium, and determine just what kept 
the man-eaters from having that “tuck-in’”? Have the Bayanzi ever 
dared to eat white men? After all, when Stanley first came down the 
Congo the natives below Stanley Falls pursued him yelling nyama, 
nyama (meat!). Did the Bayanzi eat only slaves and prisoners of war, 
or did they, like the Basoko, eat even their own dead, except their chiefs 
and those dying of infectious diseases? Were they fairly fastidious, or 
did they, like the Manyema, eat diseased bodies and enjoy their meat 
“high”? 

This research might be a pleasant game. The trouble is, it would take 
us outside of the story. No matter what we may happen to know about 
the eating habits of Congo cannibals, no matter which tribe Conrad’s 
cannibals belonged to — the Bayanzi, Bateke, and Bangala are a few 
of the possibilities — we must simply take Marlow’s word for it: the 
restraint was a mystery. And wouldn’t we do well to admit that the 
motives of human conduct are often inexplicable? As Conrad himself 
says in Personal Record, “The part of the inexplicable should be allowed 
for in the appraising the conduct of men in a world where no explana- 
tion is final.” The kinds of restraints that may be depended upon to 
keep a man within moral bounds in ordinary circumstances have not 
motivated these savages who have resisted the “deviltry of lingering 
starvation.” They just happen to have that “inborn strength” that is 
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needed to fight hunger properly. Only such “inborn strength” would 
have saved Kurtz in his trial. 

Though we may feel that Conrad might have assigned more prosaic 
and definite reasons for the good behavior of his cannibals, he has not 
idealized them; they are not Noble Savages in the manner of H. Rider 
Haggard. When Marlow heaves the helmsman’s body overboard the 
hungry crewmen are as scandalized as the pilgrims “with a better show 
of reason”; the second-rate helmsman is becoming a first-rate tempta- 
tion. 

The cannibals belong to that vengeful jungle, that darkness, that has 
tried Kurtz and found him wanting. While the bepatched young Rus- 
sian is telling Marlow about his wonderful conversations with Kurtz 
(“We talked of everything. . . . Everything! . . . Of love, too.”) the 
crewmen are lounging near by, human illustrations of that Congo 
savagery from which Kurtz’s conversational graces have not been able 
to save him. The headman turns his “heavy and glittering eyes” upon 
the young man whose mind Kurtz “had enlarged.” At that moment 
Marlow feels very keenly the power of that Congo scene which has been 
Kurtz’s undoing. “I looked around, and I don’t know why, but I assure 
you that never, never before, did this land, this river, this jungle, the 
very arch of this blazing sky, appear to me so hopeless and so dark, so 
impenetrable to human thought, so pitiless to human weakness.” If 
Kurtz’s native mistress, “savage and superb, wild-eyed and magnificent,” 
symbolizes the fascination of the Congo scene, the cannibals symbolize 
its pitiless power, and its reality, which exposes Kurtz’s “noble senti- 
ments” as sham. 


II 


It is easy to underestimate the importance of the native helmsman in 
Marlow’s journey to “the farthest point of navigation and the culminat- 
ing point of [his] experience.” Does it not seem odd that he should 
recall this insignificant black fellow’s foolish conduct in such detail, 
and make his death scene almost as impressive as that of Kurtz himself? 
When Marlow says he is not sure that the “remarkable man” was 
worth the life they lost in getting to him, he realizes that his listeners will 
“think it passing strange this regret for a savage who was no more ac- 
count than a grain of sand in a black Sahara.” The reasons he gives 
for this regret constitute a commentary on the shortcomings of Kurtz. 

The helmsman “had done something, he had steered.” We have the 
work motive again. Kurtz has not done any real work in the Congo; 
his methods are “no methods at all.” It is questionable if he has ever 
done any real work. Was he a painter who wrote for the papers or a 
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journalist who painted, or did he have any regular profession at all? 
Even Kurtz’s cousin back in the “sepulchral city” could not tell “what 
he had been — exactly.” A journalist in that city thinks that Kurtz 
ought to have been a leader of an extreme party, any extreme party, but 
political activity of that sort would scarcely qualify as proper work as 
Marlow understands it. 

The helmsman has not, like Kurtz, cut himself loose from all human 
ties. As a “help,” an “instrument,” he is in a “kind of partnership” 
with his captain. His very deficiencies that his captain worries about 
create a “subtle bond” between the two of them. The “intimate pro- 
fundity” of that look he gives Marlow when he dies is like a “claim of 
distant kinship.” These human ties mean a great deal to the humble 
African because he is isolated from his own native society. His conduct 
in his work gives us the clue for understanding this isolation. 

The “athletic black belonging to some coast tribe” is not a good 
helmsman. He is an “unstable kind of fool,” steering “with no end 
of swagger” while his white man is at his side, but “instantly the prey 
of an abject funk” the moment he is alone. When Kurtz’s “adorers” 
attack the steamer, he prances about, “stamping his feet, champing 
his mouth, like a reined-in horse.”” He leaves the wheel to open the 
shutter on the land side, fire off the Martini-Henry, and yell at the 
shore — and gets himself speared for his reckless folly. 

Explaining his helmsman’s fatal imprudence, Marlow anticipates his 
comments on the degradation of Kurtz. “Poor fool! If he had only let 
that shutter alone. He had no restraint, no restraint — just like Kurtz 
—a tree swayed in the wind.” The helmsman has been tested, as the 
cannibals are tested, as Kurtz has been tested. The cannibals, tormented 
by hunger, have refrained from eating the pilgrims. Kurtz, in “utter 
solitude without a policeman” and “utter silence, where no warning 
voice of a kind neighbor can be heard,” has “lacked restraint in the 
gratification of his various lusts,” has taken a “high seat among the 
devils of the land.” The helmsman almost wrecks the tinpot steamer, 
endangers the lives of the passengers, and throws his life away; when 
the fixed standards of conduct of his profession require steady steering, 
he can not resist the temptation to caper as though he were dancing an 
old-fashioned African war dance and to help the pilgrims squirt lead 
into the bush; when he should show his mettle, he merely “shows off.” 

The helmsman is not dignified and dependable like the cannibals, the 
“raw bush natives.” Anyone at all familiar with modern anthropo- 
logical studies of the process of “detribalization” and more recent fiction 
dealing with Africa will be struck by the fact that Conrad is represent- 
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ing ‘“‘detribalized” natives in the characters of the slovenly prisoners’ 
guard, the ill-conditioned manager’s boy, and the second-rate helmsman; 
he is representing Africans who have been deprived of their traditional 
beliefs and standards of conduct without having assumed, or being able 
to assume, those of the white men. The manager’s boy and the helms- 
man have come from coast tribes. Africans from the coast would be 
much more likely to be partially civilized, be “mission boys,” in the 
white settlers’ contemptuous phrase, than would those living upriver, 
for on the coast white men have long had “factories,” or trading posts, 
and the first missions were established there. We may recall Marlow’s 
ironical comments on these partially civilized Africans: “One of the 
reclaimed” (the guard), “an improved specimen” (the fireman), ‘“‘an 
overfed young negro” (the manager’s boy), “thought the world of him- 
self” (the helmsman). In “weaning those ignorant millions from their 
horrid ways,” the Belgian emissaries of light have produced, not dark- 
skinned gentlemen, but vain creatures whose ways are seldom perfectly 
agreeable. 

Conrad understood that Africans working for white men could 
suffer from being deprived of the satisfactions of the old tribal life. In 
his other African story, “An Outpost of Progress” (in Tales of Unrest) 
he describes a group of homesick, demoralized “station men” who regret 
“the festive incantations, the sorceries, the human sacrifices of their 
own land; where they also had parents, brothers, admired chiefs, 
respected magicians, loved friends, and other ties generally supposed to 
be human.” 

When we know that Conrad is describing a detribalized native, the 
helmsman’s bravado, his instability, his lack of restraint are understand- 
able. An African helmsman’s work might well become wearisome to 
him after its novelty — originally its main attraction for him — had 
worn off. He would probably regret the old African communal work in 
the fields, the fishing and hunting, the fashioning of tools, weapons, 
dug-outs, and personal ornaments, for such work was more interesting 
to him, more leisurely, and more sociable. An African helmsman might 
well get into “an abject funk” over his steering, even though his captain 
had “educated” him. The fireman on the steamer, “an improved speci- 
men,” only understands that if he does not tend the boiler properly 
“the evil spirit inside the boiler” will get terribly angry; he is “‘a thrall to 
strange witchcraft.” If the African felt that there was strange magic 
in the steering gear, he would be in a bad plight indeed, for his “‘re- 
spected magician” would not be with him to prescribe countermagic 
for his solace. 
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The helmsman seems very silly with his swaggering, his prancing 
about, his inopportune “gun-play” when he should be steering, but an 
African in his position might be expected to be very proud to have 
mastered even a small part of the white men’s magical powers, might 
also be expected to kick up his heels occasionally, as a relief from the 
deadly dull routine of working for the whites, who seem so unaccount- 
ably exacting in their demands. And he would miss the exuberant 
festivities of the old tribal life: the elaborate funerals, the “burial 
murders,” the poison ordeals, the initiation ceremonies with the com- 
panions of his age-group, the rituals for the tribal fetish and for the 
sacred dead, the communal harvesting with beer-drinking and drum 
music. 

Probably we would be quite safe in classing the second-rate helmsman 
with those Conradian characters that the critics have called ‘‘isolates.” 
He has been deprived of the restraints and consolations of a social order, 
as Kurtz has been. And like Kurtz he lacks that “inner strength,” that 
saving “definite belief” which may save the man thus deprived. 

Anyone who doubts that Conrad’s helmsman is silly and irresponsible 
because he is “one of the reclaimed” should read the African novels 
of Alan Paton, Joyce Cary, and Elspeth Huxley. Some of the milder 
cases of detribalization remind us of Conrad’s helmsman. Akande Tom, 
in Cary’s The African Witch (1936) thinks very well of himself. 
When he is decked out in a white linen suit, a check cloth cap, black sun 
goggles, and red morocco slippers, he struts about the native quarters 
of a Nigerian town with the ridiculous bravado characteristic of half- 
civilized Africans. Since he is dressed, or conceives that he is dressed, 
like a white man, he feels that he has “become one with the white 
man’s ju-ju.” The title character in Cary’s Mister Johnson tries his 
District Officer’s patience with his inept work as a clerk; but he’s 
wonderfully proud of his work, especially his handwriting: when he 
thinks he has written a perfect capital S, he leaps from his chair and 
laughs triumphantly. He doesn’t dance at his work like Conrad’s 
helmsman, but he keeps his District Officer awake nights with his noisy 
parties at which he entertains his friends with gin, drum music, and his 
improvisations in song and dance. 

Conrad’s mentioning of the “rascally grin” on the guard’s face and 
of the impudence and insolence of the manager’s boy clearly indicates 
he realized that the ‘‘reclaimed”’ Africans often had more serious short- 
comings than vanity and instability. The African novels of Paton, Cary, 
and Huxley represent the moral disintegration of tribeless Africans. 
They illustrate Arthur Jarvis’ statement on the “breaking of the tribes,” 
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in Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country (1948): “The old tribal system 
was, for all its superstition and witchcraft, a moral system. Our natives 
today produce criminals and prostitutes and drunkards, not because 
it is their nature to do so, but because their simple system of order 
and tradition has been destroyed. It was destroyed by the impact of our 
civilization.” The Kumalo boys in Cry, the Beloved Country take up 
housebreaking; Absalom Kumalo inadvertently kills a man. The young 
Kikuyu Karanja and Karioki in Huxley’s Red Strangers (1939) try 
their hand at safecracking; Karanja contracts a “bad thalu” from a 
prostitute in Nairobi. Henry, a Nigerian ne’er-do-well in Cary’s An 
American Visitor (1933), does himself homage as a disreputable, 
pilfering servant to his American mistress; finally he becomes a highly 
successful merchant in “slightly blown tinned meats, second-hand caps 
and trousers, aphrodisiacs, smuggled gin, and abortion drugs.” District 
Officer Bradgate’s brazen servant Jacob in Cary’s Aissa Saved (1933) 
extorts money from Bradgate by threatening to write a letter to a 
member of parliament; then he brags to his friends, “I frightened him. 
I always handle the judgies like that.” In these novels we find detribal- 
ized natives who are thieves, racketeers, grafters, housebreakers, and 
murderers, irresponsible political agitators, scatterbrained rioters, and 
“Christians” backsliding into the most frightful barbarism.* 

We have noticed that important motives in “Heart of Darkness” 
connect the white men with the Africans. Conrad knew that the white 
men who come to Africa professing to bring progress and light to 
“darkest Africa,” have themselves been deprived of the sanctions of 
their European social orders; they also have been alienated from the old 
tribal ways. Thrown upon their own inner spiritual resources — like 
detribalized natives — they may be utterly damned by their greed, their 
sloth, and their hypocrisy into moral insignificance, as were the pilgrims, 
or they may be so corrupted by their absolute power over the Africans 
that some Marlow will need to lay their memory among the “dead cats 
of civilization.” 





*For the condition of detribalized Africans, see Westermann, The African Today and 
Tomorrow, pp. 266-302; Edwin W. Smith, The Golden Stool (Garden City, N.Y., 1928), pp. 
188-190; Bronislaw Malinowski, The Dynamics of Culture Change, ed. Phyllis Kaberry (New 
Haven, 1945),. pp. 157-161. For an informative discussion of the social and moral isolation of 
the present-day detribalized natives of the Belgian Congo (“les évolués”), see R. P. J. Van 
Wing, “La situation actuelle des populations congolaises,” Bulletin des Séances: Institute Royal 
Colonial Belge, XVI (1945), 584-605 and G. Malengreau, “La situation actuelle des indigenes 
au Congo belge,” Bulletin des Séances, XVIII (1947), 216-228. 
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i RUMPED down on the noisy mattress fully dressed, hitching 
a buffalo robe up to his shoulders. Outside he could hear the dogs 
bark and, in between, the light scuff of leaves against the rough logs of 
the cabin. The noise from the blacksmith shop came muted now. With 
the bark of each dog, he would fix in mind the cabin, tent, or wagon 
where the dog lay, alert and suspicious. 

He rolled over on his side, then, the past dissolving, and faced the 
cabin where Nancy Jimison lay. When he closed his eyes, it was as if 
the walls separating them had fallen away like an echo. Close to her 
now, he could measure the lift and fall of her breathing, the warmth 
flushing into her cheeks. He ran his lips lightly over her face, pausing 
at the corners of her mouth, breathing in her breath. 

A coyote howled, and the walls rushed back at Ethem with the 
impact of blackest guilt. He had a quick vision of his mother and 
could see his thoughts frightening the peace from her eyes. The robe 
he found suddenly hot and fanned it down to his hip. He wondered 
now, feeling foolish inside and thinking of Ma and his brother Jesse, 
how he could let such thoughts get a hold on him. 

Then in a mood of self-questioning, he found the ghosts of old things 
crowding in upon him, asking questions better answered now, if at all, 
in the reflection of a November night four months after, than at the 
time they were put, under the pressure of a hot sun and an empty belly. 
Was Elder Rigdon right? And would Pa be dead, he asked himself, 
if Elder Rigdon hadn’t spoken the words he had on Independence Day 
and stirred up an already fight-hungry militia? As the question formed 
itself, his mind cast up violently, and with agonizing vividness now, 
the scene at Far West and Elder Rigdon’s oration... . 

When the hymn ended, Elder Sidney Rigdon strode up to the pulpit 
without an introduction, as was his custom. He was well known, 
this Mormon preacher who had fought the devil for the souls of men, 
women and children up and down and across the Western Reserve, 
from Ohio to Missouri, from the hilltops down to the river’s edge, 
where he had given his adversary a final kick and got on with the 
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baptism. Elder Rigdon dropped three books smartly on the log pulpit 
in front of him. Then he turned, significantly, casting his eyes over the 
piles of dirt that marked the foundation of the temple at Far West, 
Missouri. 

“Saints in the promised land, friends,” he began, “we have been 
taught from our cradles to reverence the fathers of the Revolution, and 
venerate the very urns which contain the ashes of those who sleep.” 

Nearly three thousand Mormons sitting on the ground watched 
the old elder’s shaggy gray head shake from side to side to the organ 
roll of his voice, and they winced, as he expected they would, when he 
brought his big hand down flat on the pulpit like a clap of thunder. 
To men who hadn’t stopped to grease the wheels of their wagons before 
hitching up again to move on before the threat of violence and to the 
women who were never sure their cooking pots would be scoured before 
they had to be loaded on to the wagons, the man standing before them 
on Independence Day spoke with the fire of God and the voice of 
angels. And with them he had pushed, pulled, dug and lifted; he had 
oozed an old man’s sweat with them, strained the muscles of his back 
and belly, and he was one of a handful of elders who could scare the 
sleep from their eyes when the sweat had crusted and joints had 
stiffened. 

Amens came furiously, like punctuation marks in a court subpoena, 
as Brother Sidney warmed up to his real message — outrages against 
Mormon settlements. The old elder gouged deep into tempers already 
made short by a raw July sun and the long morning fast: ‘We have 
not only when smitten on one cheek turned the other, but we have 
done it again and again, until we are wearied of being smitten and tired 
of being trampled upon.” 

A middle-aged Kentuckian, still galled from the loss of his farm to 
the Gentile mob in Jackson County, jumped to his feet, the muscles 
knotted along his upraised arm and a flush staining the white of his 
forehead. ‘We ain’t goin’ to let ’em do it again, aire we Brother 
Sidney?” he shouted. Others around him, mostly the younger men, 
followed him to their feet. Then like men in a hay field who sense 
the first crack of lightning before it splits the sky, they turned back 
hopefully to Brother Sidney, their spokesman. The old elder was 
stretching his eyes upward over the heavens, letting a little silence 
seep in before the word-pour. Women had stopped fanning their 
children. 

“From this day and this hour we will suffer it no more,” he pro- 
claimed like a Moses, bringing his big fist down again. “We take God 
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and the holy angels to witness this day that we warn all men, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, to come on us no more forever. And that mob 
that comes on us to disturb us, it shall be between us and them a war 
of extermination.” 

For a closing prayer, there was wild chorus of amens. Brother Sidney 
had pronounced for the church the benediction they had waited more 
than five years for. 

. . . Waking early, the boy looked at the dark roof overhead in 
amazement. He had dreamt of being bedded down with a wagon train 
out on the Santa Fe. He threw off the robe, then remembered the 
matter his mother had asked him to pray over. He lay back and pon- 
dered what had passed since Pa was shot down, and what might come 
to pass across the Mississippi, or down the Santa Fe. Except for Nancy, 
his mind shifted west, turning over the tales of Indian fights, camps, 
horses, hunting. With the stir of these things in his head, Illinois 
looked like a step backward. Jesse, he reckoned, would go wherever 
the church needed him, even if it meant being set apart for a foreign 
mission. 

Ethem stepped outside. The dogs were quiet and only an occasional 
bellow from an ox cleared the stillness. Lamps began to show in some 
of the cabins now, and down near the creek where the tents squatted 
someone had kindled a fire. Missing was the familiar sound from the 
wood lots. Axes had been sharpened and already pegged and strapped 
to the sides of wagon beds. Ethem walked over near the cow shed, 
relieved himself, and then felt around the walls inside for something 
he might have missed. His hand touched an old halter, the leather 
almost rotted in two, but he picked it off the peg and carried it to the 
wagon, brushing against a big iron pot strapped over the side. He 
looked for some place to hide it. What would Pa think of the way 
he’d loaded the wagon? Pa who had packed nearly everything out of 
a five-room house into the same wagon. 

The boy started toward the cabin with an armful of firewood. In 
a few hours with Jesse bringing in the mules from Far West, they’d 
be moving again. November was a time of moving. November was the 
forced march out of Independence and Jackson County in ’33 follow- 
ing the first “Mormon War,” as the Gentile settlers called it, and further 
back, November, ’31 was when Pa, Ma, Ellen, Jesse and he stood 
on a bluff above the Blue, with the Mississippi and Ohio behind them, 
and looked down on the settlement of Independence, then little bigger 
than Haun’s Mill. He recollected hearing Ma and the elders say that 
this was the promised land, the land of their inheritance, and he 
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remembered how the wagons were stopped in a walnut grove for 
prayer. 

As he passed a clearing near the barnlot, his body shook suddenly 
and he closed his eyes against the light from the blacksmith shop. Then 
from habit he picked his way carefully around the islands of cow dabs, 
knowing there was no risk now of stepping into a fresh one. He 
entered at the back of the cabin, dropped the wood into a box there. 

“Ethem,” Mrs. Lewis called. 

He hefted up two chunks to the crook of his arm and swung past 
the kitchen table where his mother was starting breakfast. 

“It’s time you went for Ellen.” She said it in a voice tight from 
the strain of recent silences. 

He rolled the wood over the coals in the fireplace, took out a folded 
sheet from a book on the stone above, and for perhaps the fifth time 
read from a page of the Missouri Argus: 

On the 30th day of October, Benjamin Lewis was driving a strayed cow back 
into the lane leading up to his Cabin at Haun’s Mill, a Mormon Settlement on 
Shoal Creek, when he saw a band of men riding out of the timber North of the 
Mill. He slapped the cow on the flank and shouted for David Evans as he ran 
towards his Cabin. He never got to fire the rifle which Mrs. Lewis handed him 
before she fled with the women and children into the woods behind the Creek. 
He was the last to reach the cover of the Blacksmith Shop, behind his son 
Ethem, and the Livingston Militia shot him down at a hundred yards. Captain 
William Jennings and his Militia completed the Massacre at Haun’s Mill in an 
hour and a half, leaving seventeen Mormon dead. They rode off slowly, giving 
the cattle, sheep and mules their head. One man carried a ten-gallon keg 
before him on his saddle, beating on it as upon a drum. 

— Haun’s Mill Correspondent. 


Ethem left the cabin and headed for the Harmer place. Off to the 
right he could hear the Shoal as its water pushed at the dam of dead- 
wood and then curved eastward. This was the road they had come 
down, the mob that called itself a militia, howling and hollering like 
Indians, two hundred of them with guns and corn knives. He saw 
a stick in the road, picked it up, clubbed the air with it. Then re- 
membering his father he found his thoughts rushing down into the 
main tributary of his pain. Pa dead and buried on the same day with 
fourteen men and two boys in a dry well near the Shoal. Feeling 
flooded over him as he saw his mother’s eyes, glazed and watery, al- 
most visionary, as if they didn’t bring things to her sharply, and 
her long upper lip trembling over the front teeth. 

The feeling had gone down in him when he got to the Harmers. He 
was looking around at the boxes piled inside near the door as Harmer 
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came in from the back carrying a lantern, his shadow climbing up the 
wall and spreading obliquely under the roof. 

“How’s Sister Harmer?” Ethem asked as Ellen went to get her coat. 
He caught the smell of frying, strong as goat meat in the cabin. 

“She’s a right smart better,” he said, lowering the lantern. “We’d 
ought to be ready to put out in a week.” He looked toward the corner 
of the room where his wife was breathing heavily and raised his voice. 
“You need any help, boy?” 

“I reckon not, if Jesse comes in with the mules.” He guessed 
Harmer’s beard must be about three weeks gone by the way it was 
itching him. 

“Well, look out fer your ma, boy. The Mississippi’s a mighty rough 
haul up the road.” 

“T reckon I ain’t made up my mind yet,” Ethem said. Harmer picked 
up the lantern, followed them to the door. 

“Jesse "lowed your ma don’t want you to go west,” Harmer said, 
shifting the lantern. He had thought of going out west himself. 

“I guess I just ain’t made up my mind,” Ethem told him again. 

“Well, you’re big enough to wear your britches legs in your boots. 
How old be you, boy?” 

“Comin’ eighteen.” Ethem sighted down one leg of his homespun. 

Harmer shook the boy’s hand, patted Ellen on the shoulder. “Like 
as not we'll see you in Illinois,” he said. “Tell your ma and Jesse 
goodbye for us.” 

Three weeks after the massacre at Haun’s Mill few Mormons in the 
settlement on Shoal Creek feared another raid. They had already 
done their buying, and the older settlers from counties around seemed 
satisfied with watching their final preparations to leave. Far West, 
the seat of Caldwell County and the center of Mormon activity, had 
capitulated to General Lucas’ troops on the night following the mas- 
sacre at Haun’s Mill. Under terms of the forced surrender, the high 
church officials were to be tried for treason, all Mormons who had 
taken up arms were to have their property appropriated, all arms had 
been confiscated, and the religious body was ordered to leave the state 
under military protection. 

A hundred yards or so from the settlement, they could hear the 
clang of the blacksmith’s sledge. Ethem guessed it would go on most 
of the day and night and the next day and likely on into another week, 
until the last Mormon family at Haun’s Mill was equipped to put 
Missouri behind. 
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“Do you ’spect Jesse’ll be in early?” Mrs. Lewis asked, turning over 
a pat of wheat mush in a skillet on the stove. 

“T reckon he’ll be in early if he got the mules,” Ethem said. Before 
sitting down, Mrs. Lewis looked beyond the kitchen to see if Ellen 
was still resting. Ellen had spent most of her twenty-first year in bed 
because of a swelling in her throat that sapped her energy and made 
her nervous and excitable. 

“Will you ’turn thanks, Ethem?” his mother said. It was more of 
an announcement of the occasion than a direct call upon anyone 
specially, as Ethem knew. It was the duty of anyone who felt the spirit 
of prayer to lead out. Ethem dropped his head and closed his eyes, 
waiting for his mother. When she had started, he glanced across at 
her, noticed the surrendered look of her hands spread out on each 
side of her plate. “Let his mind be made up in wisdom, for the good 
of thy people, amen,” his mother finished. Ethem mumbled a few 
words then, words he could hardly make out himself. Prayer for him 
and Pa had usually been a short horse. 

Throughout the meal there was the question and its answer hanging 
between them, and neither ate more than enough to keep down stomach 
growls before dinner. When Ethem pushed his chair back and stood 
up, Mrs. Lewis found strength enough to ask, “Don’t you think it’s 
God’s wisdom to go with the saints to Illinois, son? Your pa would 
have gone.” She looked away from him, and he reckoned he knew 
what thought was working inward on her mind. 

“I figure I’ll talk to Jesse first,” he said. With Jesse, he guessed, 
there wasn’t much question between right and wrong, east and west. 
Nor with Ma, either. He’d asked them once what would they do if 
the people of Illinois drove them out, too. “God will provide refuge 
for his people, in this world and in the world to come,” his mother 
had said, her mind on both the living and the dead. 

For nine families and the Lewises, this was the last day at Haun’s 
Mill. Shortly after breakfasts had been downed, someone began tolling 
the settlement bell, and the pounding in the blacksmith shop broke off. 
Ethem looked out at the big fire blazing down near the creek and saw 
families moving up with robes under their arms. Mrs. Lewis looked 
in at Ellen, found her asleep, and followed Ethem outside. 

The meeting opened with a hymn, which Elder Foutz pitched and 
then led in a voice that carried above the willows and cottonwoods and 
seemed to draw the fire out and hush the wind down to a breath. 


Guide us, O thou Great Jehovah, 
Saints unto the Promised Land... . 
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Ethem joined in partly because Pa had said he had a good voice 
and Ma said that was the only open way he could partake in the service 
if he didn’t bear a testimony of his faith. Midway in the second stanza, 
Elder Foutz broke off his singing and was looking out beyond the group. 
Ethem turned around in time to see John Walker, the blacksmith, 
pull a pipe from his mouth and, without knocking out the ash, stuff 
it into a pocket. 

Ethem sent his gaze around the circle for Nancy Jimison. When he 
saw her, a kink came into his throat like a Charley horse and he felt 
Ma looking at him and probably wondering. It came to Ethem then 
that the hymns affected him a little the way Nancy did. Sometimes 
they got him down deep, where the sermons and the testimonies and 
the prayers couldn’t reach. Afterward, though, he felt awkward with 
himself and hoped he’d never be carried away like the older women, 
and sometimes the old men. Hearing them tell about their trials and 
tribulations always put the fidgets into him. It was bad enough to hear 
Ma and wait out the pauses while she caught her breath. And there 
were some like old Sister Grady who always put on a long show until 
someone amened them. 

Outside, he saw a man down by the creek digging something out 
of the ground. Someone had said the press of the Elder’s Journal had 
been buried at Far West the night General Lucas’ troops surrounded 
the town. It was then he saw a ribbon of dust cut the trail out of Far 
West, and the hair along his neck went rigid like the fur on a dog’s 
back. He looked out at the wagon in the yard, piled high, the furniture 
and boxes making sharp peaks in the canvas top. When he saw it was 
Jesse astride a mule and leading three more, the muscles in his face 
let up. 

“It’s Jesse!” he yelled. Mrs. Lewis rushed to the front door, Ellen 
behind, her dark hair flaring out uncombed and one shoulder slacked 
more than the other. 

Ethem ran to the far end of the lane that led up to the settlement. 
He looked at the mules as they came up to him and then back up at 
Jesse. “Reckon you’ve been ridin’ about all night. Ma’s got breakfast 
waitin’ for you.” 

“I can eat a bite, I guess,” Jesse said, shaking dust out of his big 
blanket coat and looking toward the house, where Ma and Ellen were 
waving. “Did you get the wagon loaded?” Jesse’s voice was low- 
pitched, the words slow and meaningful. 

“She’s top heavy and a mile high,” Ethem told him. “You look 
’er over, Jesse, maybe there’s some things needs shiftin’.” Jesse’s face 
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showed a tiredness, especially around the eyes, that didn’t come alone 
from riding most of the night, but from worry, too, Ethem thought. 

A man looked up from examining a wheel hub and another poked 
his head out from underneath a wagon as Jesse came in with the 
mules, shying and snorting. A few of the women had started carrying 
things out to the wagons, mostly bedding, and some dishes, which the 
men would pack into barrels of flour. At the back of one wagon, a dog 
with his front feet up on the box was sniffing dried meat and barking. 
A child tried to shoo him off, but he kept on wagging his tail and 
barking louder. 

“Hold up there, Jesse,” one of the mill workers shouted, humping 
it out the tail end of his wagon. ‘“What’s the news from Far West?” 
Jesse waited till he came within talking distance. A tall, lean woman 
nearby sucked in her lower lip, shifted her bonnet, and waved two 
scuffing boys to a standstill. 

“Brother Joseph and Sidney are in Clay County at Liberty jail,” 
Jesse said. “Judge King couldn’t make the treason charge hold at 
Richmond. Most of the others were turned out yesterday.” 

“Ain’t Doniphan their lawyer?” the mill hand Lucious Scott asked, 
squinting up at Jesse. “Why they keepin’ Joseph and Sidney?” 

Jesse shifted sideways on the mule. “I don’t know, but he seems to 
be doin’ all he can.” 

One of the old brothers who had been poking at the ground with 
a hickory stick lazed up to the group, traced a few circles with the 
stick, then slid his eyes up and over to Scott. “If I was a gamblin’ man, 
Lu, I’d bet every particle in that there wagon that Joseph and Sidney’ll 
skin out of that jail as slick as a smoothin’ iron and beat the first wagon 
train to the Mississippi.” For emphasis he laced a dark brown stream 
at one of the circles at his feet. Men turned away from his leftover 
smile and the leavings around his mouth as they might turn from tough 
fat paired off a beefsteak. 

A month ago the word had spread like a prairie fire in Mormon 
country that Joseph Smith and the other Mormon leaders would not 
be shot in spite of General Lucas’ execution order to Doniphan. 
Smith, Rigdon and fifty-three others had been taken to Richmond for 
trial after Doniphan refused to carry out the order. All the men, 
supposed to be implicated in reprisal attacks of Mormons on Millport, 
Gallatin and Crooked River, had been arrested by General Clark, a 
“Mormon-eater.” 
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“You look tuckered, boy,” Jake Hannah said to Jesse from behind 
the others, seeing him shift his weight forward against the mule. “Better 
get up to the house and parley with some of your ma’s cookin’.” 

When Ethem finished feeding and watering the mules, he went to 
the cabin, where Mrs. Lewis was fussing over Jesse as if he’d been away 
a year instead of a week. She asked if he wanted more of this and more 
of that and Jesse, who was a hearty eater but couldn’t seem to gain any 
weight, swallowed everything she pushed up to his plate. Ethem 
reckoned Jesse knew it gave Ma pleasure and he didn’t seem to be 
put out by all her fussing. As Pa had said once, something inside them 
spelled about the same thing. 

Ethem sat down on the floor and listened to the two of them talk, 
mostly about the church, until Jesse laid up his knife and fork. When 
Mrs. Lewis went out to the yard where Ellen was, Jesse started picking 
at the crumbs around his plate. ““Ma’s goin’ to miss this place,” he said. 
He looked out beyond the front door. “Her heart’s set on Missouri, 
Ethem. Wherever she goes she’ll always be lookin’ back here.” Jesse 
crossed his legs, passed a hand over his high forehead, looked down at 
his plate. “She needs you with her. My work’s already appointed. 
They’ve called me to go to British holdings as a missionary with Brother 
Pratt.” 

“Looks like they’d let a man see after his own family first,” Ethem 
said, “with winter comin’ on.” 

“The church is more than winter and hardship and even death,” 
Jesse said, and not as if he had read a passage of scripture. “No 
sacrifice for the church would ever find Ma turnin’ aside,” he added, 
looking now at Ethem. 

“I guess there ain’t much choice if you turn yourself over to it 
body and soul,” Ethem said, fingering the underside of the table. The 
church, he thought, could get to be more a part of a man than his 
breeches or his boots, which he could generally ease off at night. 

Jesse looked at him then with something he’d been holding back. 
“Brother Robinson says he’ll be needin’ help in the Journal office when 
he gets set up in Illinois. He says he might be able to use you.” Jesse 
pushed his chair back, got to his feet. 

“I reckon I don’t know much about printin’.” Ethem stood up, 
poked his thumbs into his waistband, looked down at his brother, 
more than a year older but shorter by half a hand. He wanted to 
say more but something held him in. Then Ma and Ellen came back, 
and Ethem left them to themselves. 

He wondered if his mind was making itself up, if it ever would. 
What set him to thinking was how Ma and Jesse could work them- 
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selves up over Elder Rigdon and the Prophet’s welfare when they had 
more than enough troubles to wrestle down themselves. He recollected 
the first time he’d seen Joseph Smith, back at Kirtland, Ohio, just 
before they’d come west. That was in ’31, and Ma said the Prophet 
was only twenty-six then, younger than Pa and little more than half 
as old as Elder Rigdon. Ethem thought he’d looked a lot like a soldier 
the way he stood erect in the saddle and the respect the men and 
women paid him. Since that time he’d heard the Prophet preach in 
Independence and at Far West, but he guessed he didn’t quite come 
up to Elder Rigdon or Brother Brigham in the pulpit. 

The thought dodged into. Ethem’s head that if he went west he 
wouldn’t be around for Jesse’s ordination. Jesse who had got his 
first call to the priesthood two years ago. After Pa was shot down 
and until they’d needed him at Far West, Jesse had led the family 
prayers, and not as if Ma was forcing him to take a physic. Jesse 
hadn’t even had Pa’s old rifle in his hands, and Ethem remembered 
turning to Jesse at the end of Elder Rigdon’s fiery Independence Day 
oration and seeing nothing in his face but quiet. Later at home Jesse 
had read to Ma, opening the Book of Mormon, “If ye teach the law 
of Moses, also teach that it is a shadow of those things which are to 
come.” 

Things always looked different with Jesse around, Ethem told him- 
self. Compared with Jesse, he reckoned he was what Ma called weak 
in the faith. He thought of himself as more like Pa, who took more 
pleasure in fixing a fence or shooting game on Sunday than doing the 
Lord’s work. Thinking of Pa’s ways took him back to the time in 
Independence when he’d gone into a store to get some gunpowder for 
Pa. Independence was small enough then that everyone knew a 
Mormon from a Gentile. While he was waiting for the powder, two 
men slouching near the door had started snickering, and when he 
turned around, one of them said, pulling on his beard, “Ain’t your 
pa an elder, boy? What’s he doin’ shootin’ a rifle fer?” Ethem remem- 
bered turning away from them when the other one put in, “They’re all 
elders, ain’t they?” And as he went by them on his way out, the short 
one let go a splitting wind-buster, and they roared and slapped their 
legs. When he told his father about them, Pa had said, winking at him, 
“Don’t pay ’em no heed, son. Bustin’ wind’s a mighty good sign a man 
needs to clear his bowels. If he ain’t too lazy.” 

It was getting along in the morning when the mules and oxen were 
hitched to the wagons and the families assembled down by the well- 
grave for a commemoration service over the dead. Two or three men 
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standing by leaned on crutches. Some of the women were dabbing 
at their eyes. One, Sister Merrick, broke into a low moan, interrupted 
by wails of “My little boy, my little boy.” Her husband tried to quiet 
her with his arm around her and the way he said, ‘Now, Hester,” 
but he made a poor out, and anything he did only seemed to urge 
her on. After a long prayer by Elder Foutz, one of the brothers con- 
cluded with a passage from the Book of Covenants: “And they that 
have been scattered shall be gathered; and all they who have mourned 
shall be comforted; and all they who have given their lives for my name 
shall be crowned.” 

The high loaded wagons moved slowly west through the rich bottom 
of cornfields, then swayed and jolted out on to the prairie, follow- 
ing the trace to Far West. After farewells, only the old had looked 
back. 

This was November and they were moving, to Far West first and 
then, for most, east to the Mississippi. Ethem walked at one side of 
the wagon, looking down at the ground. He hadn’t got into the habit 
yet of peering off, as a man might from a horse’s back or looking over a 
mule’s rump. Ellen was up on the wagon alone. Mrs. Lewis walked . 
on the other side, ahead, where he could see her bonnet bobbing up 
and down. Jesse was ahead of him with the reins. Seven wagons 
trailed behind. One rolled ahead. The wheels of the wagon he’d loaded 
complained so much Ethem couldn’t hear the scrape of his feet over 
the burnt off bunch grass, but he could feel the sharp bite of the stubs 
through the holes in his moccasins. He reckoned he’d try to find a pair 
of boots when they got to Far West. Someone had said a snow was 
coming on and the Mississippi might be frozen over. Looking back now, 
it seemed like for a while it was going to take a miracle to move him 
in the right direction, as if taking Ma and Ellen out of Missouri wasn’t 
something he owed Pa. Maybe Jesse had got it right this morning when 
he’d said, “God doesn’t always give a sign, and when he does a man 
can overlook it, thinkin’ of himself.”” Ethem started around the wagon. 
Telling Ma he’d go might put some happiness alongside the misery in 
her face. 








TWO POEMS 


LOU B. NOLL 


INCA SKULL 
(For Carey Croneis) 


Your hair still hanging auburn under the sun 
And I waiting in a field of polished bones 
Until I had to take you home. 

Here my hand holds to your chin 


Not conceiving male or woman? 

Nor what your days could have been, 

Not frightening itself with a memento mori 
Counting teeth, or asking Ubi sunt? 


But all of a miracle my hand and I 

Had discovered how honest death can be 
How clean. And together we feel still 
The new wind moving over that field. 


On PREPARING A SLIDE 


A solid fifteen-spiked gold aureole 

On a long Spanish face, a brocade pillow 
Comforting His knees, those hands of a woman 

Set the irony under a tourist sun. 

We have brought our cameras, but to what Christ? 
By neither guides nor book had I been advised 
That — around hands and halo — some craftsman chose 
To arrange Our Lord in a cheesecake pose: 

The torso arched and on the throat and wrists 
Real rope, over the genitals a wisp 

Of ragged cloth. Earlier the man tore 

Stripes in the back, lacquered them to sores. 

But first into his mind’s tearless eye dropped 

Three feet of fluted, pornographic prop 

To act as post and focus for the pain. 

In New Jersey I won’t try to explain 

The finer points of foreign piety. 

“Church of La Professa, Mexico City” 

I'll let it go, while they miss the dolor 

And exclaim about the brilliant color. 
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HEN “THE LEFT WING of the American eagle” was amputated,’ 

an interesting period of American art had already come to an 
end. From a hopeful dawn in the years before World War I, through 
the troubled ’twenties and the angry ’thirties, American artists had 
imaged their graphic protest. But by the late forties the world had 
changed: the proletariat was on social security, the peasant was 
getting ninety per cent of parity,” and, most fatal of all, the “golden 
land” of the Soviet Union had become a slave kingdom behind a 
curtain. Utopia had not arrived in America; there were still large areas 
of social injustice; but the cultural climate had become unfavorable to 
social radicalism. The painter’s canvas was no longer a place of protest.® 
By 1950 the art historian could look back and trace the leftward swing 
and return of the American artist. 


I. Artists FoR THE MASSES 


In those first years, remembers Max Eastman, first editor of The 
Masses, “There was a sense of universal revolt and regeneration, of the 
just-before-dawn of a new day in American art and literature and 
living-of-life as well as in politics.” * An “incomparable crew,” “splen- 
did figures, these; artists, revolutionaries, both!,”*® gathered around 
Eastman to give this feeling word and line. 





Don D. Walker’s connection with the Review began six years ago with the publication of a 
pair of short stories. He has since served it as book review editor, acting managing editor, and 
present associate editor. An Instructor in English at the University of Utah, he is completing 
a social and intellectual history of Popular Science Monthly for a Ph.D. in American Studies 
from the University of Minnesota. 


1Exactly when the amputation came is difficult to determine. The phrase here is from a 
letter to the author from William Gropper, who blamed the Smith Act and other governmental 
measures. However, antisubversive legislation did not explain the fact that by the late ’forties 
major exhibits showed little overt social protest. Artists like Maurice Becker, Philip Evergood, 
Ben Shahn, and Max Weber continued to contribute to Masses & Mainstream through 1949, 
but they represented an ever-narrowing group, drawing for an ever-narrowing circle of readers. 
1950 is a safe date; certainly by that year protest art had run its course. 

? Througli Marxian eyes, the American farmer was the American peasant. In The Liberator, 
January, 1924, Robert Minor showed “the Evolution of the American Peasant”: the farm family 
being evicted by sheriff’s sale. For reprint see Masses & Mainstream, VI (January, 1953), 14. 
{ 3 At least in exhibits, most of the old radicals had become “respectable.” The canvases of 
Ben Shahn, for example, had little of the bold comment of “Miners’ Wives,” although he con- 
tinued to draw for Masses & Mainstream. See, for instance, II (December, 1949), 21. 

*Enjoyment of Living (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1948), p. 399. 

>Hi Simons, “George Grosz, Artist-Communist,” Liberator, V (July, 1922), 28. 
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A note in “rough black letters from John Sloan’s paint brush” 
had invited Eastman to become editor, and joining Sloan, socialist and 
Ash Can painter, on that crew were George Bellows and Maurice 
Becker, both like Sloan students of Robert Henri; Stuart Davis, Board- 
man Robinson, Robert Minor, Art Young, and others. Henri himself 
even sent a few drawings. In this group two strong currents merged: 
a native tradition of political caricature and the social realism of the 
Ash Can painters. 

Of this incomparable crew Art Young had perhaps the longest 
experience, though not all of it was in fighting capitalism. For the first 
forty years of his life, even during such events as the Haymarket Riot 
and consequent trials, he was untainted by revolution. “Born bour- 
geois,” he wrote in his autobiography, “my brain had been filled from 
infancy with the nonsense of super-patriotism, with the lily-white virtues 
of imperialism added in due time. I had harbored these false values 
because I didn’t know any better.” © Around 1910, however, he realized 
that he “belonged with the Socialists in their fight to destroy capital- 
ism.” 7 From that time until his death in December of 1943, he never 
lost faith with the leftist cause. How far left he really went is difficult to 
know. Suffice to say that he stuck by the New Masses when others 
began to fall away, that he was still on its editorial staff when he died. 
The entire issue of February 1, 1944, was his memorial. 

But what gave Art Young his force more than his mere adherence 
to the left was his powerful yet lovable personality. Like Bill Gropper, 
who came after him, he never let doctrine deaden a strong sense of life. 
While he never stopped hating the fat, paunchy capitalists he drew, 
he never stopped laughing at them as men as well as Marxist abstrac- 
tions. “Like Daumier,” commented Daniel Fitzpatrick, “Art fought the 
evil men and evil things of his times, and, though he lived to be an old 
man, he never lost his youthful courage and forthrightness. His piercing 
pictorial commentaries on the social scene were often leavened by his 
sense of pure fun.” ® 

“God made man, including the capitalist; and then came Art Young 
shaking an omniscient pencil,” wrote Edmond McKenna in 1915.° 
But if the pencil seemed omniscient, the artist was more humble. To 
himself he wrote an ode: 





* Art Young: His Life and Times (New York: Sheridan House, 1939), p. 221. 
"Ibid., p. 262. 

* New Masses, LIV (February 6, 1945), 12. 

*“Art and Humor,” The Masses, VI (June, 1915), 10. 
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O you sad and comic goulash, 
Yet sprightly blue of eye — 
Reflex of the soft-feathered dawn, 
Of Yearnings and Ideals. 

Blunt wanderer among ideas, — 
With all people — 

Particularly the failures and 
Rough of neck. 

You poor pathetic misnomer, 
Don’t you know that Propaganda 
Can’t be Art? 

You chaser of chiaroscuro, — 
Chase yourself! 1° 


If he ever knew that art couldn’t be propaganda, he didn’t let on. Even 
the great paintings of the Renaissance he saw as “basically cartoons, 
to propagandize the cause of Christianity.” * 

As an artist, Young could hardly be called great. Although for a 
time he painted with Henri under Bougeaureau in Paris, he never 
came back to painting once he found himself in the cartoon. But what 
he found even in the cartoon was a talent characterized less by genius 
than by its readiness and prolificness and its ability to draw in a directly 
popular style. His cartoons, unlike those of Robinson and Gropper at 
his best, did not lift out a kind of timeless human form, meaningful 
without the labels beneath the drawings. Young was after all not far 
from the comic strip artists. He worked out a kind of funny paper 
of the left, distinguished from the usual comic strip, however, by its 
deep integrity and underlying seriousness. 

During his apprentice years, Young had been an admirer of Gustave 
Doré and Thomas Nast, who was, so Young told us, a great admirer 
of Doré.'? Nast’s drawings for Harper’s Weekly had impressed Young, 
helped him learn to draw. In 1892 he found it gratifying to see his 
name featured with “that of the artist I had admired so much in the 
dream-days back on the farm.” ** 

It is appropriate that Young should consider himself a disciple of 
Thomas Nast, for Nast more than any other American cartoonist had 
established a forceful tradition of political attack through drawings. 
Unlike Winslow Homer, Nast had the stuff of a good propagandist.'* 





The Masses, December, 1915, p. 21. 

1 Art Young: His Life and Times, p. 364. 
2 Ibid., p. 134. 

* Ibid., p. 155. 

%Tloyd Goodrich, Winslow Homer, p. 15. 
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Having won unusual honors during the Civil War,’® he went on to 
satirize the New York of Boss Tweed. On September 11, 1869, ap- 
peared the first of many caricatures of Tweed. When the infamous 
Ring was finally destroyed, Nast could take as much credit as anyone. 

Young, however, had a wider circle of admiration, which brought 
strong old currents of drawing if not into his own pen, at least into the 
work of the younger men he encouraged. He said at one point in his 
autobiography: “I was becoming acquainted with the political and 
social satires of other leading graphic artists in England and France — 
Hogarth, Rowlandson, John Leech, George Cruikshank, John Tenniel, 
Daumier, and Steinlen, and all of these held important and increasing 
values for me.” '® Rowlandson particularly he admired, seeing in him 
and his contemporaries the forerunners of political and social caricature 
as it developed in England, the Continent and America.1* He would 
have agreed with Klingender when he observed: ‘The essential basis 
for popular art, a common civilization expressing the moods and aspira- 
tions and the way of life of the broad masses of the people, had clearly 
vanished in Victorian England. It is only now beginning to re-emerge.”’*® 
All his life Art Young worked to help it re-emerge. 

Of more violent political conviction and perhaps greater artistic 
ability was Robert Minor. “Fighting Bob” was a native radical too, 
from Texas to be exact, and his experience epitomized the ideal blend 
of Turner and Marx. 

San Antonio those days was bang-bang frontier land, and I recall Bob’s stories 
of the Indian chiefs he met as a child, and of the picaresque Jesse James char- 
acters of the old Southwest. But there was more. Many of the German 
revolutionary refugees of ’48 settled in the flat country down there, publishing 
progressive newspapers in German. The dusty dry plains of the Alamo heard 
the names of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, and early in his life, Bob heard 
about Socialism.’® 

As early as 1907 he joined the Socialist Party, but when the Socialists 
split over direct action and the Bill Haywood expulsion, he followed the 
anarcho-syndicalists. Finally after the first World War and the October 
Revolution he came to Communism. While in Petrograd in 1918, he 
became a friend of Lenin and organized propaganda against American 
intervention, and in 1919 when the American Communist Party was 





* Lincoln said, “Nast has been our best recruiting sergeant.” Quoted by Goodrich, loc. cit. 
Grant thought Nast the foremost figure in civil life developed by the Rebellion. Albert Bigelow 
Paine, Thomas Nast, His Period and His Pictures (New York: Macmillan, 1904), p. 106. 

* Art Young: His Life and Times, p. 120. 

* Art Young, Thomas Rowlandson (New York: Willey Book Co., 1938), p. 52. 

*F. D. Klingender, Hogarth and English Caricature (London: Transatlantic Arts, 1944), 
Pp. xiii. 

* Joseph North, “ ‘Fighting Bob’ Minor,” Masses & Mainstream, VI (January, 1953), 17. 
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organized, he became a member. During his lifetime, like a good 
revolutionary who believed in action even at the sacrifice of art, he 
was in scores of prisons and once in France was near death by execu- 
tion.”° 

While some regretted this complete devotion to practical party affairs, 
no one denied the power of his drawing crayon. “Minor,” said Orrick 
Johns, “originated the bold, black and shaded stroke of the lithogra- 
pher’s crayon in cartooning. Nobody could get size into a space as he 
did, nobody make such men of tiger-like energy. His cartoons seemed 
to come out of him like a bullet.” *1 “The most powerful cartoonist 
America has produced” Daniel Fitzpatrick called him.”? 

A few examples of Minor’s work will demonstrate its power. On 
the cover of The Masses of August, 1915, appeared his indictment of 
Southern lynch violence. Two figures, a Negro and a white, are revealed 
crucified on block red crosses. The drawing, like that of Boardman 
Robinson, is bold, simple, and economical, given, like many great 
political cartoons from Goya on, an intensity by the ironical use of 
religious symbols and patterns of composition. Another drawing, 
“Pittsburgh,” brings the same power of social protest to the strike.?* 
The meaning is plain: military power has lunged its bayonet through 
the figure of the worker. But what more particularly concerns the art 
student is the way in which Minor has composed the figure masses 
of his drawing so that abstractly as well as representationally the 
drawing has the power of conflict and violence. It has been said that 
Minor has no humor. Certainly he lacked the buoyant comic sense 
of Art Young and Bill Gropper. But there is humor, at least of the 
sardonic kind, in his drawing of the perfect soldier: a huge, well- 
muscled, but headless figure.?* 

Perhaps it was this lack of humor, or the intensity of purpose which 
precluded the humor, that left him, when the conflict between art 
and revolution seemed irresolvable, a party worker instead of an artist. 
He set the higher value upon the revolution; when he could no longer 
serve art and the revolution, or when he could not serve both equally 
well, he dropped his crayons, as Fitzpatrick says, “to take the stump 
and face his audience directly.” 7° 

A younger artist was Maurice Becker, brought into the circle by 





® Orrick Johns, “Robert Minor, the Man,” New Masses, XII (August 28, 1934), 17-18. 
* Loc. cit. 

22 New Masses, LIV (February 6, 1945), 12-13. 

2 The Masses, August, 1916, p. 21. 

** The Masses, July, 1916, back cover. 

* Fitzpatrick, op. cit., p. 13. 
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John Sloan, but given his artistic toughness through his training with 
Henri and Minor. Years later he wrote, “The blood of those two war 
horses, the two Roberts, if no others, that courses through my artistic 
arteries .. . should guarantee against my losing myself too long picking 
posies.”’ 7° 

No one picked posies on The Masses, but its artists did not labor 
under a monomania of anticapitalism. Often the source of evil seemed 
to be the System. Sometimes, however, the fault lay with the Puritan 
or Victorian attitudes which blighted the free spirit. Only by a sort 
of semantic trick, by calling these attitudes bourgeois, could their prob- 
lem be tied to the System. The great Mission was cultural freedom. 
For some, part of the pose of being revolutionaries was being bohemians 
too. If the artists drew nudes”’ for their magazine, they did so partly 
in the interest of their art and partly in defiance of the dominant 
publication mores. This side of the revolution is shown in such draw- 
ings as Bellows’ “The Nude is Repulsive to This Man,” a hideous, 
misshapely nude, trying to hide her bulging nakedness;?* and Robert 
Minor’s two drawings, ‘Your Honor, this woman gave birth to a naked 
child,” 7° and “O Wicked Flesh!” which shows a fat, bung-eyed man 
attacking a gigantic female nude with a broad sword.*° 

Still another quality of mind entered that incomparable crew when 
Boardman Robinson became an editor and contributor.*! Here was 
no fire-eating revolutionary, but a deeply religious man who felt the 
iniquities of his civilization so deeply that he must make pictures to 
reveal those evils. He was, one could say, a Christian socialist, a prophet 
who might be accused of blasphemy, but who was really only trying 
to separate the truly Christian and divine from its capitalistic, mili- 
taristic distortion. When The Masses was indicted in 1917, Robinson, 
with Young and Glintenkamp among the artists, was brought to trial. 
However, after it was discovered how many “Christ-subjects” he had 
drawn, the indictment against him was dropped.*” Ironically, many of 





*Tetter to the New Masses, LIV (March 27, 1945), 22. 
*™Some wag commented: 
They draw nude women for The Masses 
Thick, fat, ungainly lasses.... 
How does that help the working classes? 
Quoted by Albert Christ-Janer, Boardman Robinson (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1946), p. 22. 
* The Masses, VI (June, 1915), 13. 
The Masses, VI (September, 1915), 19. 
® The Masses, VI (October-November, 1915), 20. 


* When Robinson joined The Masses seems disputed. In any case, his contributions began 
to appear as early as May, 1915, perhaps earlier. 


* Christ-Janer, op. cit., p. 22. 
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these Christ-subjects had appeared in The Masses, where Robinson 
had used religious themes and images for his social comment. More 
than anything else war excited his sense of protest. As Max Eastman 
says, “Boardman Robinson gave his genius almost wholly to the cause 
of peace.” ** Three examples will show how he heightened his political 
satire with the ironical use of religious elements. One of his Christ 
drawings shows Christ being executed by a military firing squad. 
Christ, here representing Christianity, is drawn with a few rich lines, 
against a white wall, while the squad is massed like a Goya group, the 
stark line of the aimed rifles reaching across the drawing.** Another 
cartoon, entitled “Europe, 1916,” shows a shrouded biblical figure 
astride a small bony donkey which is moving toward the brink, drawn 
there by a carrot held before it.** Even more powerful is Robinson’s 
representation of God as a monumental, many-headed figure, each head 
indicating a warring nation, while gigantic hands hold upright a sword. 
Around the sword fly cherubs, and piled like ants against the great block 
base is humanity.*° 

Besides the power of his own cartoons, Robinson brought an unusual 
gift as a teacher. At a time when magazine illustration was fussily 
photographic and mechanically precise, eliminating, as Eastman ob- 
served, “‘all those lights and shadows, emergings and recedings, sup- 
pressions and distortions of external reality which the individual human 
factor puts into a perception,” ** Robinson, with Sloan and Minor, 
introduced a new conception. “Few men,” as Edmond McKenna said 
in The Masses, “can draw as well as he.” ** His ability boldly to reduce 
the human essentials to a few strokes of the crayon freed art from 
the journalistic camera and gave a new intensity to the image, seen 
now stripped of all irrelevancies. Robert Minor wrote in 1922: “When 
B. Robinson is soaked into the earth again, and I am dead and you, 
too, are rotting, in the earth where Daumier is, young kids will draw 
better.” *° 

Until mid-twenties Robinson continued his cartooning for the left. 
With John Reed he traveled the Eastern front, sending back drawings 
of the Russians which were, in their rich but simple observation, like 
those Gropper would do a decade later. When the Liberator was 





Op. cit., p. 545. 

“The Masses, VIII (July, 1916), 18-19. 

% The Masses, VIII (October, 1916), 18-19. 

% The Masses, VIII (August, 1916), 9. 

Max Eastman, “What is the Matter with Magazine Art,’ The Masses, VI (January, 
1915), 12. 

* On. cit, po 11. 

“Man, X His Mark,” Liberator, V (April, 1922), 21. 
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founded in 1918, he was one of the contributing editors. When the 
New Masses began publication in 1926, he drew for its early numbers. 
But the center of gravity in his interest had shifted. His cartooning was 
over;*® “his interest,” as Christ-Janer comments, “centered definitely 
upon the problems of the technique of painting and the construction 
of easel pictures.” * 

If Robinson came to the left as a cartoonist and moved finally to 
painting of a nonsocial interest, Bellows and Sloan had at first a closer 
relation between their painting and their cartooning. While it is true 
that Ash Can realism made no explicit commitment to social protest, 
it did nevertheless have social implications. Eastman certainly exag- 
gerates when he says that Sloan was all for realism, “realism in its 
foulest and most urban aspects,” 4? but anyone seeing Sloan’s ‘“The 
Coffee Line,” painted in 1905, with its winter night at Fifth Avenue 
and Madison Square and “a long line of cold and hungry men waiting 
their turn for a cup of coffee,” ** could tell that the choice of subject, 
whatever the artist’s use of it, gave the painting a social content. Seen 
now, the painting seems a mood piece, as if Sloan had been more 
interested in the painting of darkness than the men’s misery. Neverthe- 
less, such paintings as ‘““The Haymarket” (1907), “Pigeons” (1910), 
“Scrubwoman in the Old Astor Library” (1910) and ‘‘Woman’s 
Work” (1911) seemed to give an esthetic justification to interest in the 
more sordid levels of city life. It was therefore no surprise to find this 
painter joining the Socialist Party, even in 1913 running for the New 
York Assembly on the Socialist ticket.** 

In 1911, Sloan, already a Socialist, helped found The Masses. “An 
ardent propagandist and a natural-born editor” *® (if we can believe 
Max Eastman’s estimate of him), he gave devoted service to the 
magazine. “Sloan loved The Masses,” says Eastman, “and would waste 
time on it in the same childish way I would.” *® Dolly, Sloan’s wife, was 
the efficient and conscientious business manager. He was not, however, 
without his periods of temper, for finally he clashed with Eastman over 
methods of editing and resigned. However, this did not mark a final 
break with leftist publication. In 1926 he was one of the five editors 





“ Although not perhaps as early as Christ-Janer says. His career as a cartoonist could not 
have ended in 1923, as this biographer says, p. 41, if Robinson contributed to the New Masses, 
which didn’t begin publication until 1926. 

“ Op. cit. p. 41. 

“Enjoyment of Living, p. 398. 

* Sloan’s comment in Gist of Art. 


“Sloan ran in the Twenty-fifth District. In the Twenty-seventh District the Socialist candi- 
date was Art Young. Art Young: His Life and Times, p. 294. 


“Enjoyment of Living, p. 549. 
“ Ibid., p. 441. 
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who brought out the first issue of the New Masses.*7 But somewhere 
along the way, the revolutionary fire burned out and the artist took 
over. Although as late as 1945 he was listed as a member of the com- 
mittee for the New Masses annual art auction, he gave his time to less 
social matters than cartooning the Ludlow Massacre and the Phila- 
delphia strike. By the time he wrote Gist of Art he had an old con- 
servative’s fear of politics. The government art projects during the 
depression, he said, had done “more to stimulate art in America than 
any other movement in the past three hundred years.” But he added, 
“Whenever you have economics mixed up with art, then you have 
politics.” *® Bill Gropper would have said, “So what?” 

“The colossus of the Ash Can School,” *® George Bellows like Sloan 
was a student of Henri and a painter therefore of realistic persuasion. 
Like Sloan, too, he was tinged with political radicalism and joined 
The Masses in May of 1912, having contributed a double-page cartoon 
to the April number. Apparently, however, for Bellows the political 
atmosphere of the magazine was not always to his liking; he threatened 
sometimes, says Eastman, to leave The Masses for Emma Goldman’s 
anarchist paper, Mother Earth.®° Such threats, however, were never 
carried out. Even in the crisis which led to the resignation of Sloan, 
Bellows, although disagreeing with Eastman too, did not quit. One 
comes ultimately to the conclusion that although Bellows admired 
physical strength — he had been a baseball player and was known as 
America’s great painter of athletes — he had as an artist-radical an 
essential softness. His work in The Masses falls on the whole into the 
category of amusing social portraiture, as in his drawing of the Funda- 
mentalist Party Rally.®! His drawing for The Century, “The Law’s Too 
Slow,” *? has direct power as social expose, but it is the power of mere 
illustration. A Life photographer could have done as well. When, on 
the other hand, he used the elements of artistic composition to define 
his idea, as in “The Drunk,” the exaggerated diagonals tend to become 
melodramatic, as if Bellows were more interested in the abstract lines 
of power and conflict than in the human problem which is the subject 
of his drawing. In short, we have an essential ambivalence: Bellows, 
like Frank Norris, had a primitive sensibility overlaid with a somewhat 
superficial commitment to ideas of civilized justice. Further evidence of 





* Joseph Freeman, An American Testament (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936), p. 378. 

* Gist of Art (New York: American Artists Group, 1939), p. 29. 

“James Thomas Flexner, The Pocket History of American Painting (New York: Pocket 
Books, 1950), p. 85. 
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Bellows’ softness is the fact that, unlike Robinson and others, he gave 
himself during World War I to a kind of propaganda illustration that, 
however many liberty bonds it helped to sell, was something less than an 
art of highest integrity. 

These were the artists of The Masses, and their drawing crayons 
brought a socially conscious art to maturity. When, after the indict- 
ment of 1917, The Masses ceased publication, they turned up on the 
crew of the Liberator, but already new forces, some personal and some 
social, were shaping the leftward movement. The radical was leaving 
Bohemia; the rather indefinite political commitments of the earlier 
magazine could not continue. A staff meeting which included Minor, 
Gropper, Hugo Gellert, and Floyd Dell and Joseph Freeman from the 
writers voted to present the magazine to the Communist Party.** From 
this point, the party affiliation became close, with the consequence that 
the somewhat troubled tie between artist and revolutionary became 
even more confused. The Liberator soon acquired two groups of 
editors: the “art editors” and the “political editors,” with the latter 
group setting the main direction of editorial policy and the art work 
becoming less central in the publication. The result in the long run 
was a weakening of the art, with only those strong in their political 
adherence keeping a vital role. Both Sloan and Gropper were active 
in the beginning of the New Masses, but Sloan’s relationship weakened 
while Gropper’s grew stronger. It was not simply a matter of party 
membership, however. Joseph Freeman said that “among the fifty-six 
writers and artists grouped around the New Masses only two were 
members of the Communist party, less than a dozen were sympathetic 
to it.” °* What was more important in the long run was a stout ad- 
herence to the belief that art, while not necessarily bearing a party label, 
should nevertheless be deeply social, deeply committed to imaging cap- 
italistic evil and proletarian hope. This commitment, pledged in the 
freedom of Bohemia, had been at the heart of the old Masses and her 
crew. 


II. THE DEPRESSION AND PROLETARIAN ART 


The Angry Decade has now passed far enough into history so that 
some of its realities and unrealities have become fixed for our examina- 
tion. That the Great Depression caused much economic hardship can- 
not be doubted. That it caused profound psychological and social mal- 
adjustments may also be true. But that it produced a great conversion 
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of art to revolution is, in part at least, one of the myths of Marxian cul- 
tural history. 

During the crisis years, as the editors of New Masses asserted, some 
influential artists no doubt did embark upon a “sweeping evaluation of 
their background and their current directions,” with the result that 
“ideological realignments” were “powerfully stimulated.” ®° Collec- 
tively most important American artists did put their names on the call 
for an American Artists’ Congress. Yet a careful examination of the 
leftward movement of American artists shows that the Depression, 
while it no doubt did make artists more conscious of the “new world 
of bank failures and breadlines,’”** did not turn every studio into a 
potential Communist cell. 

Irrespective of what actually happened to the artists, the depression 
was inescapably a great scene in the dialectical drama. By all the laws 
of historical necessity, such a crisis could not fail to have momentous 
effects on art — especially if you assumed with Marx that art had to be 
affected — even effected — by social developments. In short, given the 
Marxian conclusions, the critic could easily blow up his evidence into 
a full-scale myth. 

Yet by the 1930’s Bellows was dead; Robinson was painting moun- 
tains; Sloan, though he continued to exhibit with the New Masses 
group, was more interested in nudes. Younger painters, like Moses 
Soyer and Philip Evergood, did not come into major leftist influence 
until the 1940’s. The warhorses of leftist art, men like Art Young, 
Robert Minor, Gropper, and Burck, were confirmed enemies of the 
System long before the crash of 1929. Seen in the perspective of history, 
the depression is thus only a major point in the longer growth of a so- 
cially conscious art. 

Still, even as a myth, the Marxian account is useful in understanding 
its special point of view toward art. The most dramatic telling of the 
depression fable is that of Mike Gold, the most rambunctious editor of 
the New Masses. Calwalader Bones, in Gold’s account, has become a 
successful painter, making $6,000 to $8,000 a year from his marines, 
which are favored by Henry van Gelt, wealthy patron. Then comes 
the depression. “Mr. Gelt’s suspender factories, shoehorn foundries, 
and other enterprises puckered like a late persimmon on the bough. 
The other art collectors were also caught pantsless in the storm. Art 
collectors now were jumping out of penthouse windows; a love of art 
wasn’t enough, it seems, to keep them glad of life.” °” As a result of his 
loss of patronage Bones loses his farm and finally takes a job on the 
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W.P.A. art project. The miracle takes place. Bones becomes cheerful 
and creative again “because he has been painting murals, and helping 
organize his fellow-painters, and leading, in general, a fuller life than 
he’d known when doing those damned marines.” The depression 
over, Mr. van Gelt returns to buy his marines, but finds Bones a 
changed man. “Mr. van Gelt, and all you other cogs and pinions in the 
bourgeois art chain belt, you may go and jump in the lake. If I want to 
paint a marine, I will paint a marine! But I will not paint marines 
because stocks are up or down! You made me an appendage of your 
ticker machine, but now I have discovered that I am red-blooded, two- 
fisted, and really not too frightened by poverty! I have discovered my 
soul, and I say unto all of you: kindly go and take a royal, flying gallop 
for yourselves!”’ °° 

Less melodramatic was the account of Peter Blume. 

When the crash came, this elaborate scaffolding of ideas built upon their 
faith in a leisure-class culture collapsed. The artists didn’t really descend from 
their Olympian heights and their ivory towers — they were thrown out! The 
depression helped to dispel their sacred illusion that they belonged to a privileged 
and sheltered class. Their low economic level was forced still lower. They 
found themselves side by side with the lowliest victims of the depression. It took 
more imagination than even artists possessed to cling to their old illusions of 


grandeur, in the midst of unemployment, breadlines and bank failures and what 
looked like the imminent fall of the whole economic system.*® 


At the levels of theory and action appropriate consequences followed 
from these social pressures. In discussion circles and in leftist journals, 
the Marxian point of view, which before World War I and during the 
1920’s had been rather unsystematically and often only implicitly 
expressed, became increasingly strident. The critical voice of the New 
Masses, particularly, affirmed the essential sociological assumptions of 
the depression artists. All of the peculiarities of artists, wrote Blume, 
“their traditions, their general social outlook, are symptoms of how 
social conditions have molded them. Changes in the order of society 
have not only affected their style and technique, but have actually caused 
them to take sides in the economic struggle and to develop peculiar class 
prejudices.” °° 

The critical movement took the form of an examination of past 
and contemporary art and a prescription for the art of the future. With 
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vigor and inconsistency, artists and critics preached the leftist art prin- ° 
ciples. 

One of the many inconsistencies of the Marxian analysis was re- : 
vealed in its attitude toward what it called bourgeois art. On the one © 
hand, such art seemed to have value if it revealed the development of — 
the historical dialectic. For Marx himself, as for many of his disciples, | 
the central criterion was that the work of art, either negatively or ' 
positively, reveal the essential social determinism. For other ‘“Marx- 
ists,” however, to be symptomatic was not enough: the artist must 
turn away from the sterility and decay of capitalistic values and clearly 
affirm the proletarian position. 

Thus for the Marxist the place of Picasso was ambiguous. Even 
before the painter joined the Communist Party, he could be tolerantly 
regarded for having “arrived logically at the cross-roads between the 
old dying world and the new social world in process of creation.” © 
“The ups and downs of capitalism are the fundamental reason why a 
splendid artist like Picasso, instead of creating a single great style in art, 
has gone through the whole history of western art in the course of ten 
years.” °° ‘The split between form and content in Picasso’s work, which 
makes his pictures so incomprehensible to the man in the street, is not 
due to any weakness inherent in his talent but reflects rather that basic 
contradiction in our society today, caused by the division of labor and 
the struggle of the opposing classes.” ®* His style, another critic wrote, 
has “an historical necessity.” °° And yet in spite of both logic and his- 
torical necessity the formalism of Picasso and Matisse, the same writer 
said, did not achieve the “eternal validity” claimed for it. It did not 
prepare the painter for painting ‘““momentous or moving reality, which 
today is the reality of class struggle and decay of capitalism.” ®* Formal- 
ism and abstract schematism were, according to Boris Ternovitz, curator 
of the Museum of Western Art in Moscow, remnants of bourgeois 
ideology for the artist to fight against.* 

Another remnant was the “sickly, expressionist hysterics.” ®* Such 
movements as Surrealism, while they might, as one critic said, be signifi- 





* The term Marxist, like many terms in its system, is often ambiguous. Marx himself left 
no organized body of artistic principles. His disciples have spoken for him, in manifold devi- 
ations from one another. In spite of difference with their intellectual father and among their 
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cant as a “pathologic symptom of a decaying society . . . the reflections 
of the insane nightmare that life under capitalism has become,” ® were 
less favorably received, perhaps because Picasso did come to identify 
himself with Loyalist Spain, while Chirico associated with fascist Italy. 
Surrealism, according to Jacob Burck, was the mysticism which the 
panic-stricken artists clutched at to save them. They tried to “arrange 
their shallow bits of life with some semblance of order within the re- 
assuring picture frame,” but the result, said Burck, resembled a trunk 
murder.” A still later statement sums up what the leftist artist tended 
to find in Surrealism. This movement, according to Philip Evergood, 
spells decadence because it plainly leads down a blind alley to the mirror of 
Narcissus. The world “surrealism” was concocted by this group of painters of 
a certain fibre, those whose mental attitude expressed fear of living and con- 
sequently a contempt for life. Their world is an expression of inward retreat and 
results in the glorification of the occult and in the representation of the living 
world as decay.”? 

Instead of inward and private decay, the artist must learn what the 
New Masses art critic called the “real meaning of revolutionary pro- 
letarian art and no longer be misled by the inane flimsiness of bourgeois 
art and its philosophers.” ** This discovery meant taking a good dose 
of what Max Weber later, after the threat of Nazism too, called “social 
vitamins”; it meant becoming identified both intellectually and prac- 
tically with the masses. As Weber said, 

The more the artist attaches himself to the people, the more he takes part in 
their struggle, their hopes, their joys, their victories over tyranny, the more power- 
ful and prolific he becomes. The artist should cling to the people as a child 
clings to its mother, for in the people he will find the meaning of life and the 
purpose of art. They are his best model. They afford an inexhaustible mine for 
interpretation and of motive.” 

A decade before the depression, Mike Gold in a spirit of almost religious 
mysticism, had affirmed this belief. ““The masses are still primitive and 
clean, and artists must turn to them for strength again.” “The Revolu- 
tion,” he said further, “in its secular manifestations of the strike, 
boycott, mass-meeting, imprisonment, sacrifice, agitation, martyrdom, 
organization, is thereby worthy of the religious devotion of the artist.” “ 

The artist, thus, must do more than have a remote admiration for 
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the masses and their struggle: he must participate on the level of 
practical action. To Mark Graubard, the solution for the weakness 
of what purported to be proletarian art lay in the development of an 
organization of revolutionary artists “to develop the concepts of revolu- 
tionary, proletarian art in theory and in practice and to fight on the 
cultural front,” “to cater to the cultural needs of the revolutionary 
masses and help in their day to day struggles,” “to develop the latent 
artistic capacities of many members of the working class who, deprived 
of opportunities for training, nevertheless are struggling to express the 
events and emotions which affect them.” *® Such an organization, 
Graubard said further, must co-operate with trade unions and other 
organizations of similar sympathy, so that “both artist and the revolu- 
tionary movement become organically fused.” *® 

By the 1930’s a number of precedents for such an organization had 
existed. During the French Revolution the Societe Populaire et Re- 
publicaine des Arts had been the “true organization of revolutionary 
artists, the cradle of revolutionary zsthetic thought.” *7 A more recent 
and more Marxian organization had been the Syndicate of Technical 
Workers, Painters and Sculptors in Mexico. Under the dynamic leader- 
ship of Siquerios, Rivera, Orozco and others, the Syndicate was or- 
ganized in 1922 close upon the Revolution of 1921. Its Declaration 
announced its social and revolutionary aims: 

It [Mexican art] is great because, being of the people, it is collective, and 
that is why our fundamental esthetic goal is to socialize artistic expression, and 
tend to obliterate totally, individualism, which is bourgeois. 

We REpupliaTE the so-called easel painting and all the art of ultra-intellectual 
circles because it is aristocratic, and we glorify the expression of Monumental 
Art because it is a public expression. 

We Procram that since this social moment is one of transition between 
a decrepit order and a new one, the creators of beauty must put forth their 
utmost efforts to make their productions of ideological value to the people, and 
the ideal goal of art, which now is an expression of individualistic masturbation, 
should be one of beauty for all, of education and of battle.”® 
This Mexican example, particularly as it was presented in such writings 
as Anita Brenner’s Idols Behind Altars, proved an important factor in 
the new social orientation that came to American art in the 1930’s.”® 
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Early in the 1920’s American left-wing writers and artists had tried 
unsuccessfully to organize a revolutionary group.®® In 1926 another 
attempt was made with Gropper, Louis Lozowick and others joining in 
an invitation to well-known American writers to link themselves with 
the Moscow group known as the Proletarian Artists and Writers 
League.** Such efforts were, however, relatively unimportant until the 
depression and the threat of fascism. In this double crisis a call was 
issued for an American Artists’ Congress. A portion of the Call will 
show its aims: 


It is for those artists who realize that the cultural crisis is but a reflection 
of a world economic crisis and not an isolated phenomenon. 

The artists are among those most affected by the world economic crisis. Their 
income has dwindled dangerously close to zero. 

A picture of what fascism has done to living standards, to civil liberties, to 
workers’ organizations, to science and art, the threat against the peace and 
security of the world, as shown in Italy and Germany, should arouse every sincere 
artist to action. 

We artists must act. Individually we are powerless. Through collective action 
we can defend our interests. We must ally ourselves with all groups engaged 
in the common struggle against war and fascism.®” 


This movement of common action sponsored by many important 
artists, some of whom were in no other way identified with the left, was 
at its face value a significant gesture toward the Marxian point of view. 
Yet the unity which it declared was an ideal purpose not clearly realized 
on the level of practical politics and paint. The high-minded statements 
of the Congress did not make clear exactly what the artist owed to 
politics and what to art and if the two obligations could be one or 
must be two. While Rivera in the Syndicate days identified himself 
as a laborer in paints,** thus achieving the proper proletarian status, 
some American artists, even those most active in the leftist cause, drew 
sharp distinctions. In Gist of Art John Sloan wrote: 

I am all for the working people organizing to protect themselves. For many 
years I was an active Socialist and even ran for office! But I draw a distinction 


between an artist and a working-man, a craftsman. . .. Artists who classify them- 
selves as tradesmen have given up their birthright to independent thought.** 


The Angry Decade thus saw most American artists socially com- 
mitted, if not to proletarian revolution, at least to the salvation of a 
nonfascist world. The crisis of the depression helped crystallize and 
activate this commitment, but it should be noted once more that no 
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social crisis could produce ready-made — even with the complete works 
of Marx and his disciples —a solution for certain problems of art. 
Having enlisted the brotherly aid of society, party, union, and artists’ 
congress, the artist still had to find his own way to paint. Writing of 
social intentions and good paintings, Elizabeth Noble defined the 
problem: 

Contemporary art must find a suitable form for social content: this is not 
in dispute among vanguard artists, for obviously there are no subjects of vital 
interest not related to the age’s complex tempo. But how shall social themes — 
housing, malnutrition, propagation of the species, war, corrupt judiciaries, racial 
and religious prejudices, the general decay and waste of capitalism — be stated 
in esthetic expressions harmonious with their profound meanings? That is the 
artist’s problem today.® 


Il]. WiL_LiaM GrRopPER: LEFTIST ARTIST 


In 1918 William Gropper was sent by the New York Tribune to 
make drawings of the I.W.W. headquarters in New York. When he 
and reporter Robert Reis asked where the bombs were kept, they were 
handed the I.W.W. preamble. “This ought to blow you up,” the old 
Wobbly said. Blow them up it did, for they slammed down fifty cents 
apiece and became full-fledged members of the Workers of the World.*® 
Forty years later Bill Gropper had not deviated from the cause of 
American radicalism. 

During this long service to revolution Gropper was, as Time once 
put it, “busy as a beaver, trying to gnaw down the capitalistic system.” *" 
To innumerable magazines he contributed innumerable drawings plus 
occasional letters and reviews. In 1943 the New Masses asserted that 
to every issue since it was born in 1926, Gropper had contributed a full- 
page cartoon.®® If this were true, it would mean more than 800 New 
Masses cartoons alone. But he by no means limited his effort to this 
periodical. A cartoon of himself in 1945 showed the energy and prolific- 
ness of his talent. Using four brushes at the same time, he paints with 
his right hand, cartoons for a workers’ magazine with his left, draws for 
the New Masses with a brush held between his teeth, and holding a 
brush with the toes of his left foot does his stint for Freiheit.*° 

Although, for obvious reasons, Gropper never won such “bourgeois” 
honors as the Pulitzer Prize for cartooning, he was nevertheless generally 
recognized as a master in that form. He carried on that current of 
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graphic protest which began with Sloan, Bellows, Minor, and Robinson 
in the Masses and moved like an angry river into the 1930’s and ’40’s. 

From this rich experience as a cartoonist he moved to another success 
as a painter, a success which can be measured even by the bourgeois 
standard of high price per painting. It is one of the interesting ironies 
of American culture that a painter like Gropper was able to keep his 
integrity as a proletarian artist and yet, by the good capitalistic coin 
paid for his paintings, be able, as Gropper himself once put it, “to live 
bourgeois as hell.”” Beyond this irony, however, what is more important 
is that his painting at its best solved the great problem of proletarian 
art. This problem, defined again and again by Marxist art critics and 
historians, was the difficulty of integrating the proletarian necessities 
of the material and the painterly requirements of the painting as paint- 
ing. Although Gropper sometimes, for reasons which will be clear, 
painted without social message, he never, like Sloan, denied the com- 
patibility of paint and protest. Furthermore, perhaps for the same 
reason, there was no sharp line between his cartooning and his painting. 
The painting was an extension of, not a break with, his cartooning. 

When Bill Gropper became a member of the Liberator staff, he was 
still in his early twenties, “obviously a genius,” Freeman says, “but still 
immature, inclined to be flippant at the inopportune moment.” “His 
drawings at this early period,” Freeman goes on, “were funnier than 
Minor’s . . . but for that reason they were also less affirmative, powerful 
and moving.” °° More than twenty years later one could still observe 
that Bill Gropper was perhaps a genius, certainly still flippant (at more 
opportune moments), still turning out drawings which were, even after 
a quarter of a century of class warfare, funny. In a way they were still 
less powerful than Minor’s, less blunt, but they were nevertheless 
affirmative and moving, perhaps in a way that Minor never understood. 

What gave Gropper his endurance in the Cause was not a dogmatic 
fixity to party purposes but a rich sympathy with the people in the 
broadest sense, call it the proletariat if you will, or better still simply 
the folk. His love of the folk made him keenly aware of the injustices 
that come to them in times of economic crisis and war, but his essential 
humanitarianism kept him from pleasure in mere doctrines, in the de- 
humanized abstractions which so often substitute in Marxian theory for 
concrete realities. He might, says Charmion von Wiegand, have become 
a successful landscape painter “if an overwhelming passion for human 
beings did not predominate. He knows no division between his love 
of man and of nature.” ®t Although Gropper did use landscape ef- 
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fectively, it was always as the setting for man; abstracted from the 
human problem which it supports, it would, in Gropper’s terms at least, 
have been essentially meaningless. For Gropper strength in painting 
lay in its vision of man, a vision intensified by all of the painterly tricks 
of his art. 

“From the Communist point of view,” wrote Harry Salpeter, “Bill 
Gropper has a perfectly kosher proletarian history.” ®? Born in 1897 
of poor and honest parents, he lived his boyhood in the depths of the 
East Side. Because his father was a misfit, cultured but unable to hold 
a job, his mother supported the family as a seamstress.°* Gropper, says 
Salpeter, remembers his own sweatshop experience, for after school he 
carried the finished business back to the shop and brought other work 
home for his mother.®°* Between various jobs at long hours he got 
in some art study, won some prizes, and came finally to a good position 
on the Tribune. In the meantime, however, the war had moved him 
toward socialism;®** he was ripe for the 1.W.W. Thus as a young man, 
relatively unrecognized, he was committed to drawing for the revolu- 
tionary press, and, like the good revolutionary of radical tradition, he 
was forced, through choice and through the uncertainties of an un- 
popular and usually unpaying art, to remain a proletarian, once 
bumming his way to Butte, Montana, and earning on his return “a 
precarious livelihood as dishwasher in beaneries along Second and Third . 
Avenues.” °° 

In spite of such background, his artistic development is in many 
ways a rather bourgeois success story. After showing enough talent in 
public school to win a medal for drawing, he enrolled for life classes at 
the Ferrer School with Henri and Bellows. In high school he won a 
scholarship to the National Academy of Design, but was thrown out 
after two weeks for rebellion against the manner of instruction there. 
Then began various experiences and prizes which led him to a successful, 
career in journalism. Certainly in his development as a revolutionary 
painter, the association which he came to have with Minor, Young, 
Robinson, and others of the old Masses group must be considered im- 
portant. Here indeed was an artist who could blend the somewhat 
divergent currents of the early stream of American social protest. 
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Gropper was not, however, simply a product of native directions. 
Becoming a revolutionary in the postwar years, he was caught up 
in the enthusiasm for the golden land of the Soviet Union. Writing in 
1936 of an American exhibit of Soviet art, he said, “If you were ever 
in the Soviet Union, and if you remember the big thrill you got when 
you entered a new world and sensed the life and color of the people, 
you will feel the same feeling of splendor and youth of that country 
when you enter the gallery.” ®’ Gropper was thinking of his own travels 
in the “new world” when he went to the Soviet Union in 1927. He 
had journeyed there, with Theodore Dreiser and others, as a delegate 
to the tenth anniversary of the youthful country, but he had stayed a 
year, working on Pravda and other publications, seeing the “dream” 
come true. In the drawings which he sent home what interested 
Gropper most seems not to have been the great plans of economic 
reorganization but the simple image of the people. These drawings were 
a rich portfolio of human insight, true observations of people who, one 
might say, just happened to be the new citizens of the golden land. Thus 
one found evidence of the folk spirit which motivated Gropper’s work. 

European directions of art also affected him. When he enrolled in 
the Ferrer School, the effects of the Armory Show of the year before 
were still agitating the younger artists. From the beginning Gropper 
learned painting best in the moments he could spare in the museums. 
“They were,” wrote Salpeter, “his least disappointing art schools.” °° 
Here he looked hard at Manet and Cezanne, among others. Certainly 
in the maturity of his painting, the signs of modernism are evident. 
Miss von Wiegand did not exaggerate when she wrote that he “has 
mastered the most advanced techniques of the modernists.” ®® But what 
is more important here is that in his,own way he employed this 
technique “to portray the class struggle in contemporary terms,” using 
the technical advances of modernism “the more eloquently to present 
the theme of the conflict between the working class and its allies and 
the forces of reaction and fascism.” 1°° Indeed, if this critic was right, 
Gropper had successfully solved the problem defined earlier: he had 
a form for social art. 

Besides the modern, however, were older traditions of European art 
which must be considered as forces in Gropper’s development. His 
indebtedness to Breughel was revealed particularly in his Schenley 





* New Masses, XXI (November 24, 1936), 28. 
“Op. cit, p. 162. 

* New Masses, XXII (March 23, 1937), 30. 
™ Loc. cit. 
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murals. And certainly, he learned from the great masters of social art, 
Goya and Daumier. 

It is easy to call Gropper the Daumier of today because he is our Daumier [wrote 
Ralph M. Pearson]. He is both cartoonist and painter, as Daumier is. He is 
definitely influenced by both the Daumier ideology and the Daumier style. He 
dramatizes his conceptions as forcefully, if not with the same finesse. His 
characterizations are as caustic (or more so), if not perhaps as mature. He knows 
and uses color-space harmonics as Daumier did.1% 


But he was, as Pearson also pointed out, an original artist who had 
assimilated this influence to his own uses. Gropper, said Salpeter, 
studied Goya “in color and in aquatint and learned much from him 
in both mediums, as his paintings, drawings and lithographs show.” 1° 
Certain of his war paintings, particularly “Against the Wall” and “The 
New Order,” in their dramatic composition showed clearly that Goya 
had been one of his teachers. And yet one must insist on differences. 
Before Goya, writes Andre Malraux, “only Bosch and Breughel had 
brought up from the depths such convincing monsters as his.’ 1° 
Gropper did not find such monsters; neither had he a metaphysical 
sense of the evil world from which these monsters peer. “Life is es- 
sentially a prison,’ Malraux says further in interpreting Goya, “‘and 
those of its inhabitants whom Goya hates most are the traders in 
Hope.” 1° This was not Gropper’s sense of life. Nevertheless, when 
Gropper in the best of his paintings found an appropriate form for his 
social content, no one helped him more than Goya to discover the 
painterly means to the solution of his problem. 

In any technical examination of Gropper’s painting, one must re- 
member his long practice as a cartoonist, for he was essentially a car- 
toonist who enriched his art with the greater plastic possibilities of 
paint. Unlike Sloan, Gropper never regarded cartooning as less than his 
highest art. Cartooning, he said, kept him directly in touch with the 
changing world. In no sense an ivory tower citizen, Gropper thrived 
on his immediate relationship to the big, loud, brawling universe. 
“The cartoon,” Salpeter quoted him as saying, “can be as pure a form 
of art as painting.” °° Even a somewhat superficial examination of 
his paintings will show that the lines and forms, the general patterns 
of composition were like those of his cartoons, that indeed the paintings 
represented a new dimension only through the effects of color. In this 
basic dependence on drawing was another link with Daumier. “As 





11 “The Artist’s Point of View,” Forum (May, 1940), 288. 


2 Op. cit, p. 162. 
18 Introduction to Drawings from the Prado (London: Horizon, 1947), p. xxi. 
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in the case of Daumier,” wrote Moses Soyer, “the knowledge of draw- 
ing, highly developed visual memory, the ability to translate ideas on 
paper quickly and directly — qualities acquired in daily cartooning — 
have served him well.” ?°° 

A study of some of his typical works will show the basis of his 
revolutionary integrity and his consistent development as a painter. 
A vital quality of his best cartoons was interest in the human figure 
as aman. Again and again, when the topical political crisis did not 
require a newsy drawing, he could simply draw people, peasants, 
workers, anybody. These were character studies in the best sense. To 
be sure, he preferred the lowly, the folk, but he never sentimentalized 
them. This interest, then, identified him with the proletariat. It gave 
him the proletarian point of view; it became his vision of life, but 
it did not come to him from the high clouds of Marxian metaphysics. 
Being natural, it ran a direction not always bearing explicit party sign- 
posts. Such paintings as ‘““The Farm Hand” and “Wash Day” were in 
no sense overt social documents. But they are central in Gropper’s art, 
for they demonstrated his deepest commitment to what, with more 
sentimentality than Gropper allowed himself, are sometimes called ‘‘the 
gentle people.” 

Like a good proletarian, he delighted in the collective vigor of people. 
This showed even in his capitalistic crocheting, as he called his murals. 
While the painting ‘Wine Festival,”” which he did for the Schenley 
Liquor Corporation, was clearly derivative from Breughel, it neverthe- 
less had a characteristic Gropper interest in mass movement of the 
human figures. After Gropper had received his pay for the Schenley 
murals, it was discovered that he had worked caricatures of Grover 
Whalen, chairman of the board of directors, and of Harold Jacobi, 
president, into the murals. These examples of revolutionary “flippancy”’ 
were of course erased. So far as I know, this was merely a joke; the loss 
of Mr. Whalen and Mr. Jacobi did not, unlike Rivera’s Lenin, matter 
very much to the painter. For the essential crowded interplay of 
figures remained. The same dynamic sense of crowd movement vitalized 
the mural in the Post Office at Freeport, New York. Here the wind 
apparently is blowing, so that Gropper could slant his figures in unusual 
movement. But even when the wind was not blowing, his people seemed 
to dash about in unconstrained vigor. In fact, even in paintings of 
what would seem to be tragic movement, as in “Refugees” and “Hur- 
ricane,” the same excited movement of the figure composition seemed 
to suggest not so much pathos as an irreducible vitality and adaptability. 





°° New Masses, LV (May 1, 1945), 28. 
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In short, whether deliberately or not, Gropper, by his dynamic composi- 
tion of the human mass, had given a richer proletarian image. 

He had, furthermore, solved his problem by the use of other elements 
which his social sense and his knowledge of painterly means had given 
him. A subject which he repeatedly used was the Senate. Although this 
material appeared in “Senators,” “Politicians,” “Senator Robinson,” 
and “The Opposition,” the best known of this group was “The Senate.” 
This painting grew out of a Washington assignment for Vanity Fair, 
during which for four weeks he made drawings of the Senators in 
action. The result, in its caricatured figures, its strong linear composi- 
tion, was essentially a cartoon, a satirical cartoon of the bourgeois 
senate. The subject obviously was proper to the revolutionary painter. 
However, it was clear that Gropper had gone beyond the simple state- 
ment of the subject, no matter how properly Marxian that might be, 
to a painter’s organization of the canvas. He had obtained a coloristic 
unification through the general orange-red and brown tones. Further- 
more, he had obtained a striking and overall linear tension by the use 
of the strong lines and masses of the senatorial desks. Such integration 
of the canvas, however, while perhaps formally satisfying, did not 
necessarily relate in a meaningful way to the total intention of the 
painting. In fact, this painting did not clearly solve the problem of the 
leftist artist: the integration of form and social content. 

A clearer solution was obtained in “Combat,” in which Gropper used 
another characteristic theme, man’s violence to man. “The World We 
Live In,” which showed two men locked in impasse, each with his 
hands upon the other’s throat, was a more melodramatic statement of 
the same idea. In “Combat” one found the effective color integration 
of “The Senate,” with, however, a more expressionistic use of color. 
The basic element of composition was the strong diagonals of the men 
and the clubs they hold as weapons. The effect was a pyramid of 
highest tension: a meaningful abstraction of poised violence. 

Turning finally to still another of Gropper’s paintings, one could see 
other effects. “Southern Landscape,” obviously a scene of lynch vio- 
lence, bore a plain resemblance to his cartoon of the same title. Across 
the upper part of the painting thrust the ragged limb of the death 
tree. This tree or stump or leafless branch, never merely a local detail, 
became one of Gropper’s most recurring symbols: token of the sinister, 
mutilated world in which man lives. Furthermore, in this painting 
Gropper used the tricks of Goya to gain an added intensity. In the war 
paintings and drawings of Goya are found, as basic elements in composi- 
tion, the ironic contrast of light and shadow, light and dark, contrasts 
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of position, ironic inversions of high Renaissance composition forms.!°7 
In “Southern Landscape” Gropper made use of similar transposition of 
form and color. The prostrate figure, presumably Negro, was painted 
in a warm, living light, while the apex figure was a sinister brown and 
black. 

Thus in both “Combat” and “Southern Landscape” Gropper de- 
pended only partly upon explicit labels of propagandic intention. He 
did not simply say: this is capitalism in combat with the worker. He 
did not say: this is a Negro lynched by Southern fascist gentlemen. 
Instead he chose to work at a more abstract level, where the elements 
of line, mass, and color could operate in their own effectiveness. The 
result was a kind of painting in which the social relevance was clear, 
but in which the painting was able to speak for itself. 

Thus William Gropper solved, in his own terms at least, the problem 
of a revolutionary art. What remained to be seen was what direction 
he could take if for him, as for so many others, the revolution should 
prove a faded and bitter hope. If the revolutionary drive in art de- 
pended upon the example of Communism, what happened to its art 
when the artist discovered that even this god had failed? Gropper did 
not, so far as I know, become disillusioned with the cause to which he 
had given so many years. There was evidence, I think, that he never 
hitched his vision completely to Russia or the Party. Should this super- 
structure of leftist organization and theory fall into dust, there remained 
for Gropper what remained for any honest and deeply committed 
radical: a belief in the social primacy of the masses. Because Gropper 
had this belief, there was no reason for him to turn from the major 
direction of his art. 





** Ernst H. Buschbeck, Francisco de Goya, Die Schrecknisse des Krieges (Wien: Phaidon- 
Verlag, 1937), pp. 11-12. 























PHILOSOPHY AND THE HUMANITIES 
HARRIET JEFFERY 


HERE ARE ACADEMICS who accept the notion that philosophy is 

properly classified among the humanistic disciplines, and who 
believe at the same time that it should not be incorporated in a basic 
course in the humanities along with literature, music and the fine arts. 
Among those who hold this view are both teachers of the arts and 
teachers of philosophy, and their reasons are many. I wish to argue 
that philosophy is a subject perfectly coordinate with the arts; I should 
like to do this by considering one principal objection from the teachers 
of the arts, and one from the philosophers themselves. It will be ap- 
parent that this brief and selective discussion does not attempt to 
canvass all the possible functions of philosophy in integrated courses, 
and that it does not refer to the role of philosophy in more advanced 
humanities courses in which students may be presumed to be widely 
experienced in the arts. 


I 


Objections to philosophy (and to philosophers as teachers) in courses 
in the humanities often rest upon a particular conception of philosophy 
which seems to be rather widely held among teachers and critics in the 
arts. It is this: that philosophy, because it deals in generalities, is likely 
to produce a remote view of the arts, and that the philosopher is likely 
to intellectualize about them instead of coming to terms with them as 
concrete qualitative experiences. 

Now, it is perfectly true that one kind of philosophic study does just 
this. A study of the history of ideas, however factually grounded upon 
the activities and interests of peoples in various cultures and epochs, 
is concerned with making sense of a vast complex of ideas and events, 
examining their interrelations and their subsequent influences. In such 
inquiry, it is legitimate and necessary to regard the arts as expressions 
and evidences of things that often do not belong intrinsically to the arts. 
Philosophy in this sense is not the only intellectual endeavor which 
employs the arts as data; the social and cultural historian uses the arts 
in a similar way and with equal legitimacy. 

But more important is the fact that this is only one kind of philo- 
sophic interest in the arts. “Philosophy,” like “science,” is a large term 
indicating a number of inquiries, and it is false to identify it with one 
of the studies which the term traditionally covers. Those who feel 
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nervous about the role of philosophy in basic courses in the humanities 
have good reason for their nervousness if philosophy means a study of 
world views or intellectual and cultural history without attention to 
concrete humanistic expressions. They are quite right in insisting that 
the arts should not, in an introductory course, be reduced to the status 
of evidences of something else. They should and do remind us that El 
Greco is not simply an evidence of the Counter-Reformation and its 
temperament, and that the aristocratic patronage of Haydn is not 
equivalent to the qualities of his music. But they should be reassured 
by the existence of other kinds of philosophic interests, and I should like 
to give some attention here to one of those. 

There is a kind of philosophic inquiry that is the systematic pursuit 
of the problems which my hypothetical critics seem to think that we 
ignore. When the teacher of literature or music or the fine arts fears 
that philosophy will call attention away from works of art by setting 
up general concepts and large ideas, let him remember that one area 
of philosophy is precisely the criticism of concepts, an inquiry into their 
relation to perceptual fact, and a relentless study of whether facts are 
clarified or falsified by our intellectualizing processes. William James 
wrote, “The intellectual life of man consists almost wholly in his sub- 
stitution of a conceptual order for the perceptual order in which his 
experience originally comes.” He did not say that philosophy consists 
in this. His philosophy (less generally familiar than his Pragmatism) 
was an investigation of a number of fundamental concepts and an 
attempt to reinterpret them in more faithful empirical terms. For 
another example, consider Alfred North Whitehead’s remark, “To 
be abstract is to transcend particular concrete occasions of actual hap- 
pening. But to transcend an actual occasion does not mean being dis- 
connected from it.” And, “I hold that philosophy is the critic of 
abstractions. Its function is the double one, first of harmonizing and 
secondly of completing them by direct comparison with more concrete 
intuitions of the universe. . . .””. Whitehead was largely concerned, in 
this connection, with the abstractions of the sciences, but the sciences 
are not alone in providing us with knotty problems that grow out of the 
very conditions of all thought, and its necessary departure from the 
concrete. 

If philosophy means, among other things, this wariness of our 
intellectual tools, this effort to see where concepts lead in the flow of the 
experiences to which they refer, then philosophy is not the concern of 
the professional philosopher exclusively. It is something which is the 
business of every person who is trying to clarify any empirical data 
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whatever; he is forced to undertake it, more or less systematically, if 
he is to do more than muddle along with ready-made and frequently 
baffling general categories relating to his subject matter. This is nowhere 
more obvious than in the study of the arts. 

A class in literature does not consist of a roomful of students and 
a member of the faculty all bowed silently over their books. A class 
in art history or appreciation does not consist of an assemblage facing 
a projection screen with no sound except the hum of the contraption 
at the rear of the room. A class in music history and appreciation does 
not consist of students listening to music. These circumstances are 
accompanied by talk, and talk is not possible without concepts. The 
perceptual experiences are arrested by verbal analysis of what is seen 
and heard, by comparisons and contrasts drawn between this work of 
art and others, by discussions of this as a “tragedy,” that as a “Ro- 
mantic” painting, this an “Impressionist’”’ piece of music. History is cut 
into pieces called “periods”; works of art are grouped stylistically and 
historically. Value labels are applied and discussed; artists are called 
“major” and “minor,” and their products are said to be “significant” 
or “masterpieces” or sometimes “failures.” And here we are — no 
longer reading, looking, listening, but thinking about what we read and 
see and hear. 

No one dealing with the arts in the classroom can deplore this kind 
of rational interest in the arts. Neither does he say that the task of 
clarification is easy when it aims at inducing greater perceptiveness and 
appreciation. And the task necessarily involves attention to problems 
of a philosophic nature. When we try to decide whether or not “Death 
of a Salesman” is properly called a “tragedy,” we are concerned with 
a critical examination of concepts and their relation to concrete things. 
When we try to discriminate between Baroque and Romantic styles in 
particular works, we are inevitably led to question the adequacy of the 
categories themselves. When we try to distinguish between esthetically 
irrelevant information about the arts, and facts which are relevant to 
perception and appreciation, we are at grips with a problem which is 
one of the acute concerns of the philosophical zsthetician. 

Let no one be nervous about the over-conceptualizing tendencies of 
the philosopher when he teaches the arts. He has been trained to be 
more nervous than anyone else about concepts. Professional teachers 
of the arts ought to welcome him into humanities courses, and be 
sympathetic rather than suspicious. His peculiar danger is that he may 
become terrified of the use of concepts, not that he will use them glibly. 
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Seriously, there is no need to fear that the philosopher who is 
personally and professionally interested in the arts is going to spend his 
class time blithely talking about the Eternal Verities or Art or Beauty 
while his students are reading a play by Moliere or listening to Monte- 
verdi or looking at reproductions of Tintoretto’s paintings. Nor is 
he more likely than anyone else to substitute nonartistic categories for 
artistic ones. False conceptualizing is not his method, any more than 
it is the method of the literary critic, the art historian or the musi- 
cologist. False conceptualizing is for him, as for these others, the danger 
to be avoided. And if he is faithful to his philosophical training, he 
is going to be less casual than anyone else in his use of terms that are 
meant to clarify artistic and zsthetic facts. 

Moreover, there is no need to fear that the philosopher will convert 
a basic humanities course into one in intellectual history, even if it is 
planned along historical lines. If the materials of the course are specific 
creative expressions, it is unnecessary to set up formulations of “the 
Greek mind” or the ‘‘medieval synthesis” or “the Renaissance outlook.” 
The works themselves will suggest important transformations of in- 
terests and values when they are studied in historical sequence. There 
is no need to ignore the qualities and forms of music in order to 
establish the idea that music develops remarkable new secular forms 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century; these changes are per- 
ceptually apparent when close attention is given to the works in his- 
torical order. The contrast between the tympanum of Vezelay and the 
sculpture of Michelangelo is eloquent testimony to changing values, and 
the idea need not be crammed into students’ minds by verbal means. 

Far from being dangerous, the historical sequence has distinct ad- 
vantages, provided that it is clearly understood that a basic course 
is neither a history of the arts nor a history of ideas. And a disciplined 
attention to the creative works themselves is the best safeguard against 
either over-conceptualized or over-informationalized treatment. We are 
becoming more aware of the fact that the general significance of the arts 
as human expressions is something best studied in close relation to the 
formal, stylistic and qualitative features of the works themselves. And 
at the same time, the term “esthetic” is beginning to suggest the fullest 
possible expressive range of the arts, and the grounding of this expres- 
siveness in qualities that can be pointed to in perception. Thus the 
“gesthetic” approach to the arts no longer means estheticism and 
preciousness, nor does an interest in the broader humanistic significance 
mean a cavalier treatment of creative intention and achievement. We 
are happily outgrowing some of the artificial academic isolationisms of 
the recent past. 
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II 


Professional philosophers have sometimes expressed dissatisfaction 
with basic humanities courses for the reason that the small amount 
of reading in philosophy is an inadequate foundation for further study 
of the subject, and a very meager introduction. I am inclined to think 
that this objection rests upon the most unfortunate assumption of all, 
and one which is shared by teachers in other fields when General Edu- 
cation programs are under discussion. It is the assumption that a basic 
interdepartmental course is a collection of small basic departmental 
courses. If this were the case, then of course the small unit would not 
be a substitute for a year’s introduction to a field. 

The obvious reply is that a basic course in the humanities should 
not be a composite of old procedures, but a new procedure, one which 
requires a new orientation of subject matters and a new orientation of 
teachers to their special subject matter. Neither the study of the arts 
nor the study of philosophy will suffer if the teacher is willing to suffer 
sufficiently by giving up the comfort of his departmental habits. 

Take for example the esthetician. Ordinarily he teaches a course 
in which he presupposes familiarity with some works of art on the 
part of his students. He discusses with them a number of artistic and 
zesthetic problems, finding illustrations in the art works which the 
students already know, in the films of this season, in the concert they 
heard yesterday, in the works they are studying in other courses. What 
happens to this teacher in a course in the humanities? Here he becomes 
responsible for introducing students to the works themselves; he cannot 
presuppose familiarity. He must range widely in music, literature and 
fine arts, and always with the sense that he is responsible for what his 
students see and hear and comprehend, as well as for the ideas they may 
bring to bear upon their perceptions. Is this radically different from his 
esthetics course? Different, yes, but not radically so if he is an empirical 
esthetician by temperament and in teaching procedure. He may not 
be teaching zesthetics per se (and he’d better not try it), but he is teach- 
ing the very stuff for which esthetic theory exists, the experiences which 
theories are meant to illuminate. If the zsthetician finds this an un- 
bearable job, he is misplaced in a humanities course. It may even mean 
that he is misplaced in zsthetics. 

What, then, produces the pedagogical suffering I have mentioned? 
Simply the day-to-day inability to follow his usual method of examining 
ideas by referring to concrete things, and the day-to-day necessity to 
explore the things, letting general questions emerge from specific dis- 
criminations. It is a matter of different and very demanding methods, 
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but not a matter of different aims for the teacher who believes that 
zesthetic inquiry is justified by its relevance to what artists have in fact 
created. 

While I have taken the aesthetician as an example of a philosopher 
who must alter his habitual classroom treatment of the arts in a basic 
humanities course, I do not mean to suggest that the only philosophers 
who are suited to these courses are the ones who are primarily zxstheti- 
cians. What I would urge is an zsthetic orientation for the philosopher 
in his teaching. Again, lest the term lead anyone astray, an “‘zesthetic 
orientation” does not exclude consideration of whatever values and 
interests the arts express; what it does is to order these questions in 
a particular way, and to give them their proper focus in works of art. 
For example, if readings include Greek tragedies, King Lear, Mon- 
taigne’s essays, and Turgenev’s Fathers and Children (to mention some 
of the works in the course in which I am involved), it is obvious that 
ethical questions and value perspectives are implicit. However, these 
are embodied in artistic expressions having specific styles and forms, 
and the philosopher cannot convert them into ethics texts even if he 
should mistakenly try to do so. Students are interested in ethical ques- 
tions, and they can learn to examine them in a humanities course 
without losing sight of the artistic concreteness of their expression. 
Again it is a question of the teacher’s ability to keep a firm hold on the 
qualitative and particular when discussing intellectual implications. 
It is a difficult affair, but the zsthetically oriented philosopher is not 
likely to find it uncongenial. 

If the teacher is moderately successful in this attentiveness to the art 
works in the course, what is the result for philosophy? One primary 
value comes to mind. As an antidote to the misconception of philosophy 
as a mass of “useless generalities,’ this demonstration of empirical 
interest can hardly damage philosophy in the students’ estimation. It 
may be one of the best forms that an “introduction” can take. 

Also there is usually some reading of philosophic works, and here 
the opportunities are just as rich for keeping philosophic interests in 
close relation to the art materials of the course. For example, if students 
read several Greek plays and several of Plato’s dialogues, the teacher 
does not need to alter his character like a pedagogical Alec Guinness 
in order to do justice to both kinds of writing. The students are able 
to move from the dramas of character and events to the dramas of ideas 
without feeling that the two are incompatible. It is only academic 
conventions that have frozen teachers in one realm or the other, and 
many of them welcome the thaw produced by humanities courses. I an 
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certain that decidedly good teaching of Plato is accomplished by 
philosophers and nonphilosophers alike, through this juxtaposition of 
similar yet dissimilar creative works. 

To the objection that very little technical philosophy is to be taught 
and learned in an interdepartmental course, let us acknowledge that 
this is so. Let us also acknowledge that such courses do not contribute 
largely to a departmental major, judged by the standards of credit hours 
in specialized studies. But let the objectors acknowledge something 
too. Philosophy has affinities to many areas, and it is ill-served by those 
who argue that it can be studied only in isolation from the experiences 
to which it refers, and the intellectual interests with which it has logical 
and factual connections. It may well be that students who pursue the 
specialized studies after having taken integrated courses are more alert 
to the significance of their scholarly specialties. We hope so, and we 
can point to students we have known who sustain the hope. We find 
them to be humanely educated human beings as well as competent 
scholars. 


Ill 


The best answer to the notion that philosophy or the arts suffer 
in combination would be to have the objector teach such a course, work 
with his colleagues from other fields on their common aims and prob- 
lems, exchange special knowledge with them, and experience the all too 
infrequent academic delight of discovering a community of interest 
where there were only competing special interests before. 

While I have been speaking of philosophy on the one hand and 
the arts on the other, there is just as much to be said for the value 
of bringing together the usually separated arts. It is just as unusual 
and just as refreshing for the literature teacher to deal with the fine 
arts in their own terms as it is for the philosophy teacher to deal in 
detail with Dante’s Inferno. It is not unusual for the literature teacher 
to be interested in paintings nor for the philosopher to be interested 
in Dante. But in our departmentalized teaching we habitually protect 
ourselves from the demands that would be made upon us by subject 
matter that lies outside our special fields. 

Music, literature and the visual arts do not “belong” to their academic 
representatives any more than philosophical problems belong to a group 
of specialists. What we, as human beings, share in esthetic experiences 
and intellectual concerns, we ought to learn to share as educational 
problems. And for those who have undertaken this educational sharing 
im recent years, the rewards have been immeasurable. I think that many 
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would agree that the endeavor does not dissipate nor compete with one’s 
interests as a specialist, but rather it gives a new kind of vitality to one’s 
departmental teaching. It seems to be a sure way to prevent boredom 
at the one extreme anc fanatic pedantry at the other. And surely no 
college teacher of some years of experience will say that these are 
imaginary occupational diseases. 


LOVER, ASCEND 


Lover, ascend the Hawley hill. 

Find dandelions, gently blow 

seed and time away. Be still, 

and let the wishful hours go. 

Wait now, wait and know 

in timelessness, forever young, 

in purest of all growing hours, 

he will bring you from the wild 

your own deepest, rooted flowers 
from the place where youth has sung; 
the celebrants around the child, 

they are the winds, your voices calling, 
where silences, white blooms, are falling. 


JOSEPH JOEL KEITH 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TRANSITIONS IN AMERICAN LITERARY HISTORY. Edited by Harry 
Hayden Clark. (Durham: Duke University Press, 1954. xi+479 pages, 
$6.00.) 

A review of Transitions in American Literary History cannot be a mere summary. 
In fact, the essays in this book are so packed that Harry Hayden Clark, the 
planner and editor, wisely made each of the seven contributors restate his 
findings briefly. Springing from a program presented in 1948 before the American 
Literature Group of the Modern Language Association, these essays try to map 
the valleys in our literary history by describing the change from Puritanism to 
neoclassicism and in turn to romanticism and realism. The central idea is a 
brilliant one. It is venturesome also, for the close defining of literary trends is 
ever difficult. After finishing this book I conclude that although we can talk 
usefully about movements, we must study individual writers and works even 
more doggedly than we have done in the past. Encompassing abstractions seem 
to shrink when analyzed. 

Still harder than nailing down the use of large words is the problem of ac- 
counting for cultural change. Our abler anthropologists have been quite wary 
on the point. So it is not surprising that the contributors do better here with 
what changed than why it did. Most of them take a pluralistic approach by 
listing diverse economic, philosophical, and political causes for the shifts in 
attitudes; their explanations are eclectic and undogmatic. This open-mindedness 
brings richly suggestive results. It helps to detail the contrast among our major 
writers and to search out the compromises of those who stood between main 
trends. To account fully for the bewildering array of differences is perhaps 
impossible. But this volume shows that students of our literature have been 
working most patiently in their field and following the work of others, especially 
historians. Views advanced here are cautious but also learned, complex, and 
challenging. 

Each of the present seven essays is substantial enough to rate individual 
mention although only the rare reader will be competent to judge them all. 
For instance, Clarence H. Faust’s “The Decline of Puritanism” digs much more 
deeply into sermons than most of us will ever go. He throws brighter light on the 
precise workings than on the decline of the Puritan mind and increases our 
respect for its intellectual sophistication. Leon Howard’s “The Late Eighteenth 
Century: an Age of Contradictions” also emphasizes change less than com- 
plexities of the period. M. F. Heiser’s “The Decline of Neoclassicism, 1810-1848” 
directly searches the course of transition. His work shows up new nuances of the 
impact of nationalism, avoids the common error of slighting Southern writers, 
and treats the frontier strain shrewdly with particular care to the ways in which 
it differed from section to section. While his essay lacks the urbane clarity of 
Mr. Howard’s, it is true tnat Mr. Heiser tries to follow a thornier path. 

G. Harrison Orians’ “The Rise of Romanticism, 1805-1855” is the longest, most 
involved section although it ends with an excellent summary. His tracing of 
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Scott’s influence is particularly keen. His broader aim is to be exhaustive, but 
romanticism must remain the most elusive of all literary terms. Alexander 
Kern’s “The Rise of Transcendentalism, 1815-1860” has the curious honor of 
being the most sharply plotted yet least appropriate portion. That transcen- 
dentalism is a primarily literary phenomenon which should not have been left 
to Mr. Orians (who does discuss it) can be questioned sturdily. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Kern handles his subject very neatly and, in passing, gives an important 
analysis of Thoreau’s career. Floyd Stovall’s “The Decline of Romantic Idealism, 
1855-1871” is also clear and controlled. He handles minor writers more grace- 
fully than his co-authors and comments incisively on the interaction between 
romantic sentimentalism and rising native humor. The least charted period 
is tackled by Robert Falk in his “The Rise of Realism, 1871-1891.” He does not 
get lost, however, and leads us carefully through two decades which tend to be 
hurried over because an easy way of mapping them has not been found. 


Transitions in American Literary History was planned as a possible supplement 
to the seminal Reinterpretation of American Literature (1928). It will not, 
probably, be so influential. For one thing, the field does not lie as wide open 
as it did twenty-five years ago. The new volume does not suggest what might 
be done. It attempts to blend and to advance past work. And it deals by choice 
with the points of greatest complexity and confusion. Casual readers and even 
graduate students will not be comfortable with parts of it. A few specialists will 
argue over the basic plan which the editor defends persuasively in the introduc- 
tion. Although it can no longer be said that our academics generally slight 
contemporary writing, some will regret that its scope ends with 1891. Others 
will object that explanations given here tend to be encyclopedic rather than 
synthetic. But the central fact is that the present volume is a substantial, 
permanent addition to American learning. It cannot be dismissed lightly if one 
grants, as I most heartily do, the importance of the historical approach. No 
scholar can ignore Transitions in American Literary History. Indeed, no scholar 
will be able to work without now and then rereading each section. 


Duke University Louis J. Bupp 


REBELS AND ANCESTORS: The American Novel, 1890-1915. By Maxwell 
Geismar. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1953. ix+435 pages, $4.50.) 


This is the third volume in Mr. Geismar’s ambitious series on the American 
novel. As most readers probably know, the first of these was entitled Writers 
in Crisis (1925-1940), a study of Ring Lardner, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos 
Passos, William Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe, and John Steinbeck. The second of 
the series, The Last of the Provincials (1915-1925), examined the contributions 
of H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Sherwood Anderson, and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald. And now we have Rebels and Ancestors (1890-1915), a 
study of Frank Norris, Stephen Crane, Jack London, Ellen Glasgow, and 
Theodore Dreiser. 
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It is difficult to read these volumes in the series without thinking of the critical 
labors of Van Wyck Brooks. Both Geismar and Brooks have many points of 
similarity, as well as of contrast, in their critical method, and it will be the 
responsibility of the future historians of twentieth-century literary criticism 
to define their historical “place” or “school” and so on. But the question that 
concerns me at the moment is quite another one: namely, what is the nature 
of the audience both men are addressing in their works? This is, I think, a 
meaningful question. Is it an academic audience? Or is it an audience of 
“intelligent laymen”? Or is it a so-called “popular” audience? The brief space 
at my disposal in this review does not permit an extended analysis of this 
problem. But I merely wish to suggest that the works of Geismar and Brooks fall 
somewhere between these three (or more) possible audiences and that this 
accounts for the real accomplishments as well as the limitations of their 
critical work. 

Rebels and Ancestors is a good illustration of my point. Its style is both formal 
and informal, pedantic and journalistic, jargon-haunted and chatty. It frequently 
assumes the reader’s familiarity with the novelists and their works and then 
again it assumes nothing and indulges in lengthy and space-consuming summaries 
of their writings. It is studded with genuine insights and flashes of illumination, 
semi-insights and shrewd guesses and ambiguous hunches, and downright banali- 
ties and half-truths and dubious interpretations. Its approach is sporadically 
sociological, psychological, critical, anecdotal, and all in all it somehow never 
quite comes to a focus. 

Mr. Geismar is at his weakest in his chapters on Crane, London, and Glasgow. 
His chapter on Norris is sensitive and intelligent. And although his admirable 
enthusiasm for Dreiser frequently threatens his control of his material and some 
of his sounder critical judgments, his general discussion of this novelist is one 
of the best I have had the pleasure to read. The last chapter, “Years of Gain,” 
is a summarizing one and attempts to pull a number of loose strings in his 
previous discussions together — but not with complete success. 

It is a pity that this book never quite seems to be “realized.” To return to my 
opening idea: perhaps a more clearly defined sense of audience would have 
given it a clearer sense of direction and a nore unifying character in its over-all 
conception and organization of mate~*- and language. See, for example, the 
cloudiness of Mr. Geismar’s stateme.: of his intention in his preface to his book: 


So I hope the essays are biographies of inner conviction as well as an informal record of 
social events in the nineteen hundreds. They are primarily studies of a writer’s work, but in 
this case isn’t the work the true life? It is at least the substance of expression compared with 
the shadowy though delicious phantoms of experience —the real thing if not always the first 


choice. 

And yet the passion and seriousness and breadth of Mr. Geismar’s work in 
this book, and in the other books in the series, are the qualities which deserve 
our spontaneous praise. 


, OSEPH J. KWIAT 
University of Minnesota J J 
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DEAREST FATHER. By Franz Kafka. (New York, Schocken Books, 1954. 

409 pages, $5.00.) 

Franz Kafka died in 1924, and for thirty years now Max Brod has stood over his 
literary remnants like an inscrutable Klamm guarding the approaches to the 
Castle. Occasionally a gate is opened and the public is allowed to creep a little 
further into the precincts of the Castle, but we are never any clearer about 
the reasons for this act of grace than we were about the reasons for the previous 
secrecy. Meanwhile the central tower stands like a monolith, and we can 
only conjecture as to its plan from the cryptic hints dropped by Brod and others. 
Brod tells us that The Trial is a theological treatise; he also tells us that when 
Kafka read the opening passages of it to his friends the reading was continually 
interrupted by outbursts of general and hilarious laughter. We rather wish he 
had not told us one or the other of these things. We rather wish he had told 
us some other things that have been bothering us for a long time. For instance, 
exactly when did Kafka’s father die? Exactly what is Fraiilein B.’s real name? 
(She is an old lady now, if she is still alive, and surely she would be honored 
to have it known that she was the chaste companion of a great writer in his 
youth.) What were the exact instructions Kafka gave Brod regarding his un- 
published works, and when and under what circumstances were these instruc- 
tions given? Are there any of these works that Brod has not yet published, and 
perhaps never intends to publish at all? Silence. 

But another gate has been opened, and we press timidly forward. This time 
we are in luck; the vista opens into an inner courtyard, the Castle is seen from 
a new vantage, and we seem to catch glimpses of the inner tower itself. The core 
of this present volume is the important “Letter to His Father,” from which Brod 
quoted fragments in his 1937 biography and upon which he claimed to have 
based much of his interpretation of Kafka’s personal problem. The rest of 
the volume consists of fragments, notebooks, loose pages, scraps of the embryonic 
novel Wedding Preparations in the Country. Such fragments have a value for 
those who make a cult of Kafka, like those devotees who put up the bathwater 
of Maharajahs in bottles, but for the average person they make dull reading. 

The Letter, however, is as rewarding as it promised to be. It sheds light upon 
the central problem of Kafka’s character, a problem which is intimately con- 
nected to his Jewishness, to his artist’s vocation, and especially to his relations 
with his father. It helps us to understand the great question inherent in Kafka’s 
character, the question of his lifelong dread of commitment. Why was Kafka so 
fearful of completing anything that he left his three major works unfinished at 
his death? Why did he leave three or four uncompleted drafts of many of his 
works, all of them highly polished but none of them in a form that satisfied their 
author? Why did he dabble in Zionism, in the Hebrew language, in the Yiddish 
theatre, without ever fully committing himself to any of them? Why did he 
passively allow himself to be killed by tuberculosis, refusing competent medical 
aid until the last moment when he broke into a despairing, irrational, and belated 
struggle for life? Why, on two occasions, did he carry his relations with women 
to the highest pitch of emotional intensity and then at the last moment balk at 
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entering into marriage, although these decisions appear to have cost him the 
greatest anguish? 

Kafka himself has cited peripheral reasons for these acts in his diaries and 
letters, and Brod has occasionally thrown light upon them. He did not finish 
his work because his manuscripts always failed to correspond to the ideal images 
in his mind; he refused medical treatment because of his cult of natural living 
and his horror of sick-bed environments; he refused to marry because he felt this 
step would endanger his independence as an artist and saddle him with a 
stifling responsibility for another human being. But we have felt that these 
reasons were merely rationalization, that behind them all lay one vast tangled 
knot of which Kafka himself was aware but which he never succeeded in un- 
tangling. It is this knot with which he struggles in “Letter to His Father.” 

The Jew, especially the European Jew, stands in a special relation to his father. 
To the Jews of the Pentateuch the father was a patriarch, and the patriarch stood 
next to God; it was no accident that they were the first people in history to 
portray God as a Father-figure. The son who stands in his Father’s grace is 
fortunate and blessed; the son who displeases his Father is driven forth to live 
in anguished isolation. He has become a loathsome thing, an insect driven from 
the hearth with blows and missiles when it has the temerity to try to creep back 
to the warmth. When Kafka brought his first book to his father the Patriarch 
did not deign to look at it. “Put it on my bedside table,” he said. 

What is the sin for which a man is transformed into a cockroach, for which 
he is banished to the cold spaces of the outer world, for which he himself stabs 
out his eyes and allows himself to be driven from his hearth? It is the sin of 
wishing to be God. “Marrying,” says Kafka in the Letter, “founding a family, 
accepting all the children that come, supporting them in this insecure world and 
even guiding them a little as well, is, 1 am convinced, the utmost a human being 
can succeed in doing at all.” And, a little later, “The fundamental idea of both 
attempts at marriage was quite a right and proper one: to set up house, to 
become independent.” And, most revealing of all, “Marriage is certainly the 
pledge of the most acute form of self-liberation and independence. I should have 
a family, the highest thing one can achieve, in my opinion, and so too the highest 
thing you have achieved; I should be your equal; all old and ever!astingly new 
shame and tyranny would now become mere history.” The son would become 
God the Father, creating life and surrounded by a Chosen People of his own. 
It is this temerity for which he was cast out. The son in “The Judgment” is 
condemned to death by his father and goes in despair to throw himself from a 
bridge as a great burst of traffic passes unnoticed over his head, a stream of traffic 
that Kafka himself identified with sexual creativity. 

Kafka, the Kafka who had shown the insolence to become an artist, that is to 
say an insect, lay all his life under this sentence: to create is to become God, 
and for a man to strive to become God is to call upon his head the shattering 
curse of the Divine. The Gods are jealous of mortals; they will not even deign 
to look at their proudest works. If Kafka had published his novels, if he had 
married and assumed the dignity of a patriarch in his own right, if he had 
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brought new life to light, he would have flung himself up in a clear and arrogant 
challenge to his Creator. As it was he was struck down with the disease that 
ate away his larynx (his organ of words, for him the organ of creativity) and sent 
him to his grave unmarried and virtually unknown to the world of letters. 
Kafka’s case is a pathological one, but it is only an exaggeration of the typical 
in the milieu from which he sprang. As his readers we may wish that he had 
escaped the sentence, that he had written more, that he were alive today; but 
in the light of what he tells us in the Letter we can be thankful that he showed 
the courage to create anything at all. 


i saiiaal DonaLD HEINE 
University of Utah ied 


JANE AUSTEN: IRONY AS DEFENSE AND DISCOVERY. By Marvin 
Mudrick. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1952. viii+ 267 
pages, $5.00.) 

The methods of the school of criticism known as “new,” highly fruitful and 
illuminating when applied to poetry, are now being extended to the study of 
fiction — not without difficulties, since the novel, particularly the novel in 
English, has traditionally been long, diverse, and loosely organized, and con- 
sequently difficult to hold under minute scrutiny. Jane Austen’s novels, how- 
ever, are of moderate length, are tightly organized and phrased with careful 
precision, and at their best achieve that “significant form” which, under careful 
inspection, yields the author’s meaning more accurately than anything she might 
say discursively. Mr. Mudrick’s brilliant critical study is a model for applying 
techniques of explication to a coherent body of fiction. 

Mr. Mudrick argues that for Jane Austen irony was not merely a literary tech- 
nique or a habit of mind, but at once a defense against involvement in personal 
emotion and commitment to personal relationships, and the sole means of libera- 
tion of her creative powers, which operated freely only when she was able to 
hold her subject at a distance. Irony was, then, the instrument whereby she 
explored her world and her subject matter, and in the employment of it — and 
sometimes the failure to employ it — she extended both the scope and the depth 
of her understanding until in Persuasion she was able to present personal emotion 
directly, without hiding behind either irony or conventionality. The study, then, 
traces a growth in craftsmanship and concurrently an increase in emotional 
maturity and finds an interrelation between them. In Sanditon Mr. Mudrick 
sees indications that “three months before her death . . . Jane Austen was under- 
taking with fresh impulse another liberation.” 

By detailed analyses of the writings of Jane Austen in chronological order, 
Mr. Mudrick demonstrates this thesis very persuasively. In so doing, he under- 
takes to shatter the image of “gentle Jane,” the sweet little self-effacing spinster 
amusedly but uncritically chronicling the small beer of her age, and to substitute 
a picture of a less likable woman but a considerably more formidable mind and 
artist. This is a healthy corrective, though I sometimes wonder if Mr. Mudrick 
does not underestimate the degree of emotional commitment, however devious 
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and oblique, that persons of ironic temperament make, or whether he realizes 
that he is not the first to consider Jane disengaged and uncommitted to life. 
But whether or not his inferences about the person behind the novels are right, 
he has surely defined the nature and achievement of the artist with a clarity 
and consistency that I do not recall finding elsewhere. 

Mr. Mudrick’s book is not, one must admit, light reading. It is argued closely 
and insistently, and illustrated by full and exact evidence from the texts of the 
novels. It is certainly not an introduction to Jane Austen; in order to follow and 
appreciate his argument it is essential to have the novels already clearly in mind. 
But his analyses cast much fresh light on familiar novels, and his manner and 
method stimulate the reader to re-examine his own ideas rigorously. Mr. 
Mudrick is perhaps most completely satisfying in his treatment of the less success- 
ful novels, as when he defines the precise nature of the dissatisfaction and 
confusion one feels in Sense and Sensibility, or Northanger Abbey, and demon- 
strates so fully how they come about that there seems little left to say. The 
chapters on Pride and Prejudice and Emma, too, are very illuminating, but these 
novels — especially Emma — are so rich that Mr. Mudrick’s treatment, broad 
and central though it is, yet leaves much untouched. But this means only that 
a masterpiece can profitably be approached from many directions, and that Mr. 
Mudrick has held to his course. 

I must, however, register a couple of reservations about this book. Mr. 
Mudrick has pursued his argument with an earnest thoroughness that seems 
almost grim, as if Mary Bennet rather than Elizabeth had been his inspiring muse. 
And his tone is frequently exasperatingly self-righteous and condescending. I 
wish especially that someone had excised from the brief preface some arrogant 
remarks which imply that at last, after a hundred and fifty years, someone has 
finally understood Jane Austen and written respectably about her, as if a 
Messiah had come without even much crying in the wilderness. To speak of the 
more casual criticism of E. M. Forster and Virginia Woolf in this context as 
“self-glorifying” provides one of the few examples of irony in this important book 
about a great ironist. 


University of Utah Haroip F. FoLLtaAND 








HERE AND THERE IN THE HUMANITIES 
Conducted by 
CLARICE SHORT 


Or STUDENTS 


“I do not know whether I deceive 
myself, but it seems to me that the 
young men, who were my contempo- 
raries, fixed certain principles in their 
minds, and followed them out to 
their legitimate consequences, in a way 
which I rarely witness now. No one 
seems to have any distinct convictions, 
right or wrong; the mind is completely 
at sea, rolling and pitching on the 
waves of facts and personal experi- 
ences.” 


(S. T. Coleridge, Table Talk.) 
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For modern Japan there are not 
enough universities to educate the 
people who wish higher education and 
not enough jobs to accommodate those 
who do get a degree. The former im- 
perial universities are not subject to the 
government or to the people’s will. No 
one seems to worry about inefficiency in 
organization or teaching. If a student 
is bright enough to get into a university, 
he is considered bright enough to “work 
out his academic salvation for himself.” 
The students are free. They receive 
little or no counseling. Their wishes 
are respected. They have an “almost 
obsessive interest” in political and eco- 
nomic problems. In general the stu- 
dents are pessimistic and in seeking 
solutions to great problems often form 
radical groups. “Self-respecting stu- 
dents will not lend themselves to con- 
servative causes.” 


(Dallas Finn, “Japanese Universities 
Today.” Yale Review, Summer, 1954.) 


The American student is an in- 
dividual without historical perspective. 
His pre-university education has given 
him no definite ideas of the literary or 
political history of his country or the 
world so that his later reading cannot 
be fitted into a pattern and floats dis- 
connectedly in chaos. American stu- 
dents have not been taught how to 
think. “Before another man’s thought, 
their attention is held only by the echo 
of their own haunting ego.” 

“Secondary education has the duty 
of teaching adolescents to organize 
what they know and to express it in 
coherent terms.” 


(Pierre Emmanuel, “Americans as Stu- 
dents.” Atlantic, August, 1954.) 
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French students (the real ones) “grind 
with a wary purposefulness and an 
innate conventionality.” The competi- 
tion is so severe all the way through 
that there is no time for meandering. 
The French student realizes that the 
important examinations are based “upon 
a limited series of set books which he 
has been trained to interpret analyti- 
cally.” The chief difference between 
the university student in France and 
the one in America is that the latter 
does not settle down to serious study 
until he enters a college or university 
and the French student has worked so 
hard to get there that university study 
seems a kind of anticlimax. 


(Harry Levin, “The Gulfs of Academe.” 
Atlantic, September, 1954.) 
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CRITICAL CRITERION 


“Criticism has all kinds of criteria; 
but perhaps the main one in cities in 
America and especially in New York, 
is what will fit into a given small space. 
Scholarly critics will, I think, call this 
the criterion of context. It is surprising 
on this basis how many books one can 
learn to do without.” 


(Irwin Edman, “Under Whatever Sky.” 
American Scholar, Summer, 1954.) 


+ & 


RELIGION AND THE ARTS 


“For all its optimism and its cult of 
action and success, American culture 
has been overlaid with both a sense of 
agony and of evil. 

“America owes much of the effec- 
tiveness of its democracy, as well as 
much of its dynamism, to this strain 
in its religious experience. I am sug- 
gesting that the fiber necessary for 
democracy is not the product of any 
particular religious doctrine but of the 
lonely debate within the free con- 
science. 

“In our era, the great dangers to 
American democracy are conformism 
of mind and standardization of char- 
acter. The great counterforce to these 
tendencies is the tradition of American 
religious non-conformism.” 

(Max Lerner, “Christian Culture and 
American Democracy.” American 
Quarterly. Summer, 1954.) 


% * * 


To be authentically artistic, art must 
honestly represent the artist’s creative 
imagination expressed in whatever 
idiom is possible to him in his own 
cultural milieu. To be significantly 
religious, art must not only be au- 
thentically artistic but must express 
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“man’s ultimate concern for the ulti- 
mate reality.” Art may be religious, 
therefore, without making use of con- 
ventionally religious subject matter or 
traditional religious symbols. 

“Contemporary religious art which 
is dynamic and path-finding is difficult 
for us to comprehend because it speaks 
to us in an unfamiliar style, and it is 
deeply disturbing because it is so often 
anguished and violent. This is, how- 
ever, inevitable because each age must 
develop its own style and idiom and 
because our times are times of violence 
and anguish, anxiety and despair. It is 
not strange that our most sensitive and 
creative artists should so poignantly ex- 
press this cultural distress in such baf- 
fling ways. ... For theirs, as authentic 
art, is an affirmation of the creative 
imagination, and their very violence 
is an implicit affirmation of all the 
values which are being threatened and 
violated in these tragic times.” 


(Paul Tillich and Theodore M. Greens, 
“Authentic Religious Art.” Arts, Au- 
gust 1, 1954.) 
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“As I write, I am looking at repro- 
ductions of Tamayo’s paintings in a 
book. ...° 

“He paints for the blind, and we are 
the blind, and he lets us see for sure 
what we saw long ago but weren’t sure 
we saw. He paints for the dead, to 
remind us that—great good God, think 
of it — we’re alive, and on our way to 
weather, from the sea to the hot in- 
terior, to watermelon there, a bird at 
night chasing a child past flowering 
cactus, a building on fire, barking dogs, 
and guitar players not playing at eight 
o’clock, every picture saying, Did you 
live, man? Were you alive back there 
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for a little while? Good for you, good 
for you, and wasn’t it hot though? 
Wasn’t it great when it was hot, 
though?” 

(William Saroyan, “Care to Look.” 
Arts, August 1, 1954.) 


* + 


AMERICAN STuDIES ASSOCIATION 


The official newsletter of the Ameri- 
can Studies Association (American 
Quarterly, Summer, 1954) announced 
that “on April 5, 1954, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York authorized 
the publication of their decision to 
award the sum of $39,500 to the 
American Studies Association ‘to 
strengthen its program.’ ” 

The situation of America as a power 
in world affairs has brought about a 
self-consciousness whose effect can be 
only salubrious. Until America under- 
stands itself, it will be unable to bring 
the people of other countries to under- 
stand it. More and more American 
colleges and universities sre offering 
degrees in American Studies. Chapters 
of the American Studies Association 
in various communities are attempting 
through lectures and discussion groups 
to become informed about that country 
whose educated citizens have for so 
long been misplaced persons more 
familiar with foreign cultures than with 
their own. 


* £ 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
In a recent news release the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association calls 
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attention to the August, 1954, Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, a special issue de- 
voted entirely to the American South- 
west. For the first time in the sixty-six 
years of publication, the American An- 
thropologist devotes an entire issue to 
a single area. The special issue deals 
with the Indians of the Southwest, 
their current problems, and their inter- 
relations in history. Eleven articles by 
leading anthropologists are included in 
symposium form. Critical comments 
by panels of specialists follow each 
article. The editor of the American 
Anthropologist, Sol Tax, states that the 
purpose of the special issue is “to show 
how all the branches and approaches 
in anthropology — archeology, human 
biology, ethnology, social and physical 
anthropology and_ linguistics — work 


together.” 
+ + * 


FoR THE SAKE OF CIVILIZATION 
“If our civilization is not to produce 
greater holocausts, our writers will have 
to become something more than merely 
mirrors of its violence and disintegra- 
tion; they, through their own efforts, 
will have to regain the initiative for 
the human person and the forces of 
life, chaining up the demons we have 
allowed to run loose, and releasing the 
angels and ministers of grace we have 
shamefacedly — and shamefully — in- 
carcerated.” 
(Lewis Mumford, In the Name of 
Sanity. Quoted in the New York 
Times Book Review, October 10, 1954.) 

















NOTES AND QUERIES 


Ep HoWE IN THE GOLDEN Globe 


Ed Howe was wise, apparently, in selecting Golden, Colorado, for his first 
newspaper venture in 1873, for the town at the foot of Table Mountain was 
then enjoying its golden age. Denver was still a scorned “place of cut-throats 
and thieves down in the flats.” Golden was to be the capital of Colorado when 
she became a state. Those were the days when men like H. M. Teller, E. L. 
Berthoud, W. A. H. Loveland, Douglas of Douglas shoes and Stetson of hat 
fame could be seen in the town any day, for they too thought of Golden as the 
center of the great empire of the West. Catching the spirit of the times, Ed 
Howe wrote in his Globe of April 19, 1873, an editorial nearly a column and 
a half in length entitled “GotpEN. What the City Is and Why,” enumerating 
the industrial assets of the town and extolling its future. After tracing its 
beginning back to 1858, when “the level plat (sic) of land where Golden now 
stands was covered with a busy little city of white tents, with an industrious 
throng working unceasingly for the yellow treasure is the bed of Clear Creek,” 
he described the town of 1873: “Every Golden man is proud of the town, 
her achievements and her institutions, and they can’t be blamed for the inclina- 
tion to blow over outstretched rivals. . . .” Boasting of its prosperity, he con- 
tinued: 

Today thirty trains enter and leave Golden daily, while the shipment of ores, coal, lumber, grain, 
groceries, provisions, flour, etc., keep up a ceaseless flow of business. . . .” 

Four railways, he pointed out, with lines branching north, east, south, and west 
made Golden the industrial center of the West. 

In the manufacturing and supplying line we have: Three coal mines, raising daily some seventy- 
five tons of good coal. Fire brick works turning out 200,000 fire brick yearly, worth $75 per 
thousand. Two brick yards make daily 15,000 bricks. Three large flouring mills turn out from 
100 to 200 sacks of flour daily. The Colorado Central make and complete their own passenger 
and baggage cars at their shops, which will employ two hundred men by fall. One foundry 
turns out daily all the castings required for agricultural, mining and railroad purposes. . 


The Smelting Works of Bagley and West run night and day, reducing and smelting gold and 
silver ores from Boulder, Black Hawk, Georgetown, etc., etc. ... 

A live stock market is organized here for the sale of cattle, poultry, etc., for this purpose, 
controlling all the best agricultural and pastoral as well as the mining region markets, by its 
railroad system, we have the beginning here of business which will ultimately control all the 
trade of Colorado north of the Divide, and give as well as receive powerful aid to its sister 
centre — Pueblo, in Southern Colorado. 

The water power of Clear creek and its use and extension by means of four large ditches 
give all that is required for manufactories. 

The Golden Paper Mill is a manufactory of great and continued benefit. Paper of all kinds 
made here superior in quality and cheaper than eastern manufacturers can give us. 

As a centre of supply for ore, coal, sand, lime, fire-clay, Sire-brick, lumber, etc., and especially 
for cheap freight east or west. We consider Golden as peculiarly adapted for the reduction 
and separation of gold and silver, we can say Boulder City; which is to. the mines of Boulder 
county what Golden is to Central and Georgetown. Golden is the natural place for such a 
branch of industry to extend to an unlimited degree, and in whose compass more necessary 
material can be assembled at a minimum of cost than any other locality in Colorado Territory. 
This we say and defy critics to prove otherwise. . . .” 


Despite his apparent wisdom in selecting the seemingly prosperous town of 
Golden for his location, Ed Howe’s first newspaper enterprise proved a failure 
for many reasons. First, the newspaper which he had purchased was encumbered 
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with heavy debts which he had accepted on the false promise that his subscribers 
would pay when their crops were harvested in the following summer. This 
fact led to an unpleasant and costly lawsuit and enmeshed him in a situation 
from which it was impossible for him to extricate himself. Then only nineteen 
years of age, he was inexperienced and immature. His youthful enthusiasm and 
self-confidence led him to overexpand his business and lured him to take 
unnecessary pleasure trips, sometimes neglecting his newspaper work. 


He was also unfortunate in his partners. His first partner was a drunkard, 
a man in his forties, who left him after only three months. For a year and a 
half then the brave young editor carried the whole enterprise alone and at the 
same time took the added responsibility of a wife and later a daughter. His 
second partner was William G. Smith, who was later to become lieutenant 
governor of Colorado, but who at the time of his partnership of three months 
with Howe, was a mere lad of seventeen years. 


Particularly because of his way of seeing life realistically and reporting news 
with a blunt frankness and because of his incurable desire to discuss his personal 
aversions, especially religion, women, and politics orally and in print, Ed Howe 
antagonized the people of the community and lost their support. Frustrated and 
discouraged, he visited his wrath upon whoever occasioned it, antagonizing fellow 
journalists, businessmen, and church members alike. His experienced and long- 
established competitors took advantage of the situation and forced the novice 
to surrender much advertising. 


Added to these difficulties was the fact that the Republican party, which he 
was pledged to support with his newspaper, repeatedly lost elections and fixed 
the blame upon him. He writhed in anger and hurled invectives at his critics, 
only making his position worse. 

Despite all of these handicaps and mistakes Ed Howe might still have won 
success in Golden had he not been caught in the depression of 1873, when eggs 
sold for five cents a dozen and chickens for a dollar and a half a dozen. As it 
was, his first newspaper enterprise appeared to be a complete failure, and in 
despair he thrust his Globe into the lap of his loyal brother Jim and fled “to fresh 
woods and pastures new.” 


Though by every measure of the financial world Ed Howe’s experiment in 
journalism in Golden was a complete failure, those who looked beyond his bank 
account into the columns of his newspapers could plainly see the promise of the 
future successful editor of the Atchison Globe and of the embryonic Sage of 
Potato Hill. For one thing he had demonstrated his ability to call attention 
to his writing. In one week he had received recognition from thirteen states, 
including New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, and Washington Territory. These comments varied greatly from the 
complimentary Douglas County News: “It’s newsy, spicy, bold, and fearless. 
Howe says just what he thinks” and the Denver Mirror: “The best paper in the 
Territory” to the condemnitory Central Coach: “Run by a scavenger” and 
Denver News: “Not crazy, but worse.” 
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Also Ed Howe introduced the three varieties of journalism which brought 
him his phenomenal success with the Atchison Globe: short news items marked 
by originality, variety, and reckless, pungent humor; unique paid locals which he 
said eventually became the source of half of the Atchison Globe’s income; and 
short editorial comments which became the Atchison “Globe Sights,” which 
won for Howe the titles of “Common Sense Philosopher,” “the Kansas Diogenes,” 
and “the Sage of Potato Hill.” The following are a few samples from these 


three types of writing selected almost at random from the long-lost files of the 
Golden Globe. 


SHorT News ITEms. 


A Minister’s wife up town tried to mend her husband’s coat with the thread of one of 
his discourses. It scarcely held till she got over the threshhold. March 7, 1874. 


Rev. H. C. Waltz, formerly pastor of the M. E. church in this city, has been sent by the 
conference to the bugs and fleas of Pueblo. August 8, 1874. 


The Boulder Presbyterians are praying less and paying more, and find their church edifice 
rapidly rising. August 29, 1874. 

There are reports circulating in some eastern newspapers that Brigham Young has a full 
supply of old maids, and that hereafter nothing but girls need apply for admittance at the 
Latter Day Saints’ stronghold. February 7, 1874. 


The snow has been to see us. The coffins made this season for children dying of croup 
are trimmed with a combination of white and black fringe, with glass — altogether very tasty 
and comfortable looking. October 25, 1873. 


Arrived, on Monday afternoon, at the house of the editor of this paper, a naked baby. 
Sex, female; Religion, Methodist; Politics, Republican. We make the statement on the authority 
of its estimable mother that it can recite the Lord’s Prayer from a to izzard from memory, and 
that it could talk if it wanted to. It’s a noticeable fact, however, that it hasn’t wanted to so 
far. June 27, 1874. 


Paw Loca ts. 
Louie Gabarino has his soda fountain in full blast. Don’t forget him when you want 
something without a fly. April 26, 1873. 


Heatley is good natured, jolly, admires beauty, kisses ugly babies, and all that, but he’s 
death on fellows who ask credit. Don’t aggravate him. Ibid. 


Train your children up in way they should go and they'll buy meats and produce of Roth 
& Zilligen, and they won’t depart therefrom when they see the stock and prices. May 16, 1874. 


The lady who left a diamond pin and a forty-two inch bustle at this office can have them 
by calling. April 5, 1873. 


BriEF EpIToRIAL COMMENTS. 
Trying to do business without advertising is like winking at a pretty girl through a pair of 
green goggles. You may know what you’re doing, but nobody else does. December 20, 1873. 


Garters with monograms are very popular with the ladies now. They are said to be very 
neat and tasty, and we hope to see more of them. October 24, 1874. 

The wave on which many a poor fellow has been carried away is the wave of a cambric 
handkerchief. March 28, 1874. 

Don’t linger where your “love lies dreaming.” Wake her up and tell her to great breakfast. 


July 25, 1874. 


It’s one of the inexplicable things of this life that so many book agents live to a ripe old age. 
May 16, 1874. 
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Prof. Wilder of Cornell University, devotes a quarter column in one of the journals to 
tell what people should do in case of accident, when a half dozen words would do it. What 
to do in case of accident is very simple: Send the particulars to the newspapers. June 28, 1873. 

God is good; those to whom he has denied brains have received vanity. June 27, 1874. 

“Give us this day our daily invalid,” is the way they say it in Colorado Springs. June 6, 1874. 

To remove stains from character — get rich. July 11, 1874. 


Colorado should assert her claim to the honor of having given the world 
the embryo of the “Sage of Potato Hill.” 
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